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Dear Rittle Rober.” 
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| > A Oradle Song. From “The Mistress of the Manse.” 


Words by Dr. JosiaH GILBERT HOLLAND. Musto by Horatio C. Bena. 


1 Rock 7 srs la 2 by, 
2. Rock - - = 
3. Rock la by, 
j 
Croon- ing drow - si - ly cry - ing so—_— low, 
Tears on the eye - lids that wa - ver and weep! 
Dew on the eyes that will spar- kle - at dawn! 
x 
== NO us a- by dear lit- tle ro -_ ver, Down in- to won - der land, | 
.Rock - a- by, - la- by, bend-ing it Down on the moth - er world, 
ah 1. ene Rock - a- by, Jul - Ia-by, dear lit- tlh ro -._ ver! In - to the stil - ly world. 
= — 
Down to the wun- der land, Go, oh go, Down in- to -won- der land ge. 
Down on the moth - er world; Sleep, oh sleep, Down on the moth - er world sleep. 
In- te the li- ly world! Gone! oh gone! In- to the li - ly world gone. 
? 
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Music copyrighted, 1875, by WM. A. Ponp & Cu. New York. 
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out for two verses; of course in so 
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CONGREGATIONAL SINGING: 
THE ORGAN. 


By ZUNDBEL, 
Organist of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 


NDICATIONS seem i> be more and more 


unmistakably pointing to a general determi-- 


nation of all ghurehes to have congregational 
singing, or, in other words, to claim for the people 
the musicak, or €xclusively emotional part of pub. 
lic worship,, And so it ought tobe, Of all the 
essential réquisites for congregational singing, the 
most indispensable is a congregation, @. e. a church 
filled with worshipers, for empty or even half- 
empty pews wouldn't sing. That being secured, 
there are several important points that deserve 
attention. At present, however, I can only speak 
of the organ. I shall endeavor to point out the 
necessary qualities of an organ to answer the pur- 
pose under consideration—the sup- 
port of congregational singing. 
While it is the office of the choir 
and organ together to animate and to 
raise the spirit of the people to the 
singing pitch, to lead the congrega- 


— 


feet stops ; 2 two-feet stops ; 3 sixteen-feet stops; 
2 reed-stops; and the rest mixtures. Other draw- 
stops, such as Couplers, Tremulants, etc., are but 
cheap contrivances, and should, though necessary, 
not be counted as stops. - 
Of the @bove 6 eight-feet stops, two ohly may 
be reed stops; for while the eight-feet stops are, 
figuratively speaking, the flour of the pudding, 
the reed stops, together with thé compound stops 
(mixtures, etc.) come in as the seasoning,—and 
oh! what a pudding are so many of our even very 
The stops, then, first to be looked after for con- 
gregational singing are well-voiced, mellow, rich 
Diapasons and other similar flue-stops. Why ? 
Because they furnish the unison pitch of that 
class of voices which are the singers par excellence 
—the female voices—and because they afford the 
most powerful and most distinct support to the 
human voice without drowning it, as reed stops 


CHARLES WESLEY. 8 & 73. D. 
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likely to possess the needed amount of Diapasons ~ 
and all the other necessary unison flue-stops to 
give to the singing of a large congregation an ac- 
equate support. But it re first the skill 
and second the good @ill (and often no little self- 
denial) of the organist to temper hié instrument 
}down, @nd‘to fefrain from blasting out with 
trombone, trumpet, mixtures, etc., especially if 
the congregation be dragging and the choir be 
ahead of both congregation and organ, 

Now, sinee but a small proportiom’of churches 
ean afford, or ate willing, of hayv@ the space, or 
even the need, to purchasé organs of the largest 
élass, how shall the average church go to work to 
secure an organ for their congregational singing ? 

To determine the size of a new organ is the 
most important and the most difficult task ; for 
not only is the average attendance of worshipers 
to be considered, but also the size of the place of 
worship, its shape, whether it be fitted with gal- 


will do. Now, reed stops are a splendid means 


Yesus, Lover of My Soul." 


JOHN ZUNDEL. 


leries or not, the acoustic properties of the room, 
and last, not least, the position for 
the organ itself. Organ-builders 
should be furnished with these facts, 
that they may determine on the 
number as well as the kind of stops 


tion in this very effective part of 
worship, and to help in introducing 
new and more meritorious tunes, it 
is more especially a good, full, rich- 
toned organ, well-played, that is 


| 
| 


needed to support if not lead con- 


that in their opinion would answer 
best. The making out of schemes 
and enumerating a number of favor- 
ite names of stops, although gener- 
ally the first thing thought of, is 
mostly fraught with evil conse- 


quences, for very few good music- 


gregational singing by the unobtru- 
sive yet strong power of harmony. 


ians, even organists, are better 
judges than the organ-builders 


themselves. Let the builders furnish 


choir singing be no more than an 
accompanying instrument has led to [| ~ 


the erroneous idea that even in con- | While the bil-lowsnear me _ roll, 


gregational singing it could be of no 
more service. But it should be borne 


|¢- 


you with ascheme of all the essential 
stops, and if some rich lady or gen- 
tleman have a craving for some 

particular fancy stop, put it on and 
let them pay for it! 


in mind that people unskilled in 


There is not much danger in pur- 


singing (and such are nine out of ten 
in every congregation) are but timid 
singers, not able to carry a tune by 


While the tem - pest, 


{ 


suing this course, for we have a 
goodly number of competent organ 
builders, both in New-York and Bos- 


could do himself. ‘To those that 


fullness and sustaining power of 


themselves, and need that guidance f ff ton, that may be trusted ; while, al- 
and help which, while supporting, th 4 — though the number of good organ 
does not by difference of quality in players has also increased of late, 
tone drown the human voice. Con- Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, Till the storm of life is past; there are comparatively very few 
gregational singing should be sus- people able to prescribe to a good 
tained by that very satisfactory ge = builder anything better than he 


hesitate to take this course I would 


harmony which no choir, be it ever 
so large and well-drilled, can give. 
Even achoir of from sixty to seventy 


say: State the sum you can afford 
for an organ, and ask the builders, 


voices, while it may lead, is but a 


** How many &feet, how many 4-feet, 


weak support to a large congrega- 
tion. We have had but recently a 
strong illustration of this in Ply- 
mouth Church, when the organ gave 


practiced a congregation the singing 


re 


and how many 2-feet stops (not of 
the reed class) can you furnish ?” 

As to the durability and workman- 
ship of the action, the builder must 
be, and can afford to be, responsible. 
The stops must always be under- 


stood to have the full number of 


went on,—and well; but when at _ 
once the organ joined in again, it 
made a marked difference—not only 
by its own added power, but in the 
renewed spirit of the singing. 

Not every organ, large and costly 
as it may be, much less all that nu- 
merous class of reed-organs called 
Temple, Parlor, Cabinet-Organs, is 
fit to support the singing of sizable 
congregations. Of excellent service 
for home use, or in the case of small 
congregations, they are not fitted to 
support any body of singers over 
five bundred. For that are needed the genuine 
Diapason pipes, and the fone (the name alone will 
not do) of a real Pipe-Organ, possessing also a 
distinct, smooth, not roaring, sixteen-feet pedal 
flue-sstop, no matter of what name, no matter 
whether of wood or metal. 

It is a cheering sign of our time that congrega- 
tions seem to vie with each other to have the 
largest organ ; but it is a pity that this largeness 
so often consists oniy in the great number of 
those innocent little draw-stops, adorned with all 
sorts of outlandish and promising names, but 
amounting to nothing, or very little inside, the 
box—just like some hotels—plenty of crockery, 
but little to eat. 

The real worth of a church organ can not well 
be determined by the number of draw-stops, not 
even safely by the number of its pipes, for a thou- 
sand penny whistles will not out-balance one real 
Open Diapason. But if any scale be applicable, 
it may be determined by the sum total of the 
length of its unison flue-stops. The proportion of 
the different unison flue-stops should be, in an 
organ of twenty stops: 6 eight-feet stops ; 4 four- 


2 Other refuge have I none; 

Hiangs my helpless soul on Thee; 
Leave, ab! leave me not alone, 

Still support and comfort me! 
All my trust on Thee is stayed, 

All my heip from Thee I bring: 
Cover my defenceless head 

With the shadow of Thy wing! 


3 Thou, O Christ, art all I want: 
More than all in Thee I find: 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint. 
Heal the sick and lead the blind! 


they seldom are) ; but there seems to be a tend- 
ency of some organ-builders or organists to fur- 
nish too large a proportion of reeds—indeed, we 


called, severely but not untruthfully, mere ‘* boxes 


often indicated by calling it a representation of 
all the instruments of a complete orchestra. But 


selections from operas and other ungodly music, 


Freely let me take of 


Rise to all eternity ! 


for certain effects (that is, if in good tune, which 


know of some large organs which have been 


of fish-horns.” 
The excellence or worth of a great organ is very 


if this be even approximately true, such a view of 
the organ, while it does very well for pianist-organ- 
ists to amuse congregations with overtures and 


or for the concert, yet for the legitimate use of 
the instrument in divine worship it is a false ideal. 
Of course, instruments of the largest size—of, say, 
40 speaking stops (complete ones, I mean)—are 


* A new tune for this favorite hymn, entitled ‘“‘ CHARLES 
WESLEY,” now first published (and copyrighted) by the vet- 
eran composer and organist of Plymouth Church. Copies of 
it, printed with three other new tumes, in the form of a 
Supplement to the “ PiymoutH CoLLEectrion,” may be had by 
addressing the author at Haverstraw, N.Y. [Ed. Cun. Un.] 


Just and holy is Thy name; 
I am all unrighteousness: 
False and full of sin Iam; 
‘Thou art full of truth and grace. 


4 Plenteous grace with Thee is found 
Grace to cover all my sin; 
Let the healing streams abound; 
Make and keep me pure within! 
Thou of life the fountain art, 
Thee; 
Spring thou,up within my heart! 


pipes (mostly 68 in the manuals and 
25 in the pedals). The practice of 
trying to get for the same amount of 
money a promise of one or more 
extra stops, by sending the scheme 
from one builder to another, has 
been the ruin of many an organ, for 
quality had to be sacrificed to quan- 
tity. Honest, good organ - builders 
will not be caught in such a trap ; 
but, reader, do you believe that or- 
gan-builders are the only class of 
men that are honest without any ex- 
ception? No: when people bargain so sharply, to 
get more than their money is fairly worth, they 
offer a premium for sharp practice in return. 
Poor pay gives poor work, and it is a matter of 
course that if makers are bidding against each 
other in a competition where fancy names count 
as solid reality, there must be disappointment. 

In the interest of organ-players I take leave to 
add here one humble request, which is: to have 
all pedal-boards constructed after one and the 
same scale. The nonsense of making the lowest 
note in the pedal any other than C has fortu- 
nately been abandoned by the better organ- 
builders ; now let us have one scale and one size of 
pedal keys, as much alike as the manual or piano 
keysare. Whatif every piano-maker should make 
his keys different from those of other makers? Is 
this uniformity less material because pedal keys 
are played sometimes with small and sometimes 
with large feet? ‘* What a bother !” say my lady 
organists, when playing some strange organ. 
Surely it is a bother, even to men; how much 
more, then, to those who have to do the work 
under cover. Pray let us have an end of it! 
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THE SONGS OF THE PEOPLE. 


By Horatio C. KING. 


MILE not, kind reader, when you see quoted 
for the ten thousandth time the perennial 
aphorism of Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun: ‘Give 
me the making of the songs of a nation and I care 
not who makes the laws.” (Here it may be well 
to correct history, and tell what he did really say, 
although it does not affect its bearings on what I 
have to present. The modest Andrew, unwilling 
to take the credit to himself, wrote: ‘‘I knew of 
a very wise man who believed that if a man were 
permitted to make all the ballads, he need not 
care who made all the laws of the nation.”) 

We are approaching the centennial of our Inde- 
pendence, and although we are neither so wise, 
so great, nor so far advanced as we hope to be a 
hundred years hence, yet we may now ourselves 
‘apply the test to Father Fletcher’s quotation and 
* gee how much better we are as a nation to-day 
than when singing was a rare accomplishment. 
How near are we to that blessed time when songs 
shall take the place of laws; when prisons may 
be turned into conservatories of music, and all 
questions of property rights be settled by lively 
musical contests, either individual or in family 
chorals? Ah! what a royal consummation will 
that be when business men have no other notes 
to meet than those which emanate from the vocal 
organs of their singing associates. 

But, jesting aside, let us spend a few minutes 
in tracing the progress of songs in this country, 
from the earliest times of which we have any 
reliable history. Ido not refer to church music, 
but the songs of the common people, indicating 
the gradual spread of musical education among 
the masses. The Puritan element was strong 
in New England down to a comparatively late 
period. Nay, its force is far from spent even 
to the present day. It didn’t believe much in 
singing. The stern and sturdy Puritan, who, as 
the name implied, had puri-fied his religious 
tenets of all human inventions with which he be- 
lieve@ the English Church was corrupted and 
defiled, eschewed such frivolities as singing. Be- 
sides, there was no time to waste in mere esthetic 
accomplishments. The whole country was im- 
bued with the spirit of untiring energy and activ- 
ity. Vast forests were to be felled; the germs of 
towns and cities were to be planted; and all 
artistic culture, whether in music, painting or 
sculpture, must needs be deferred to a more con- 
venient season. A hundred years ago, America 
had as little prospect of becoming a land of song 
as the least favored of civilized nations. 

The first thirty or forty years of our national 
life produced no more popular song than ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,” and for the introduction of that on Amer- 
ican soil it appears that we are indebted to a cer- 
tain Dr. Schackburg, of the British army, who 
carved limbs, dispensed physic, and cracked jokes 
in the French and Indian war. This is the story 
condensed : When the army of.his sovereign majes- 
- ty King George the Third lay on the shores of the 
Hudson a little below Albany, recruits from the 
eastern provinces began to pour in in motley 
groups and companies, with such variety of dress 
and equipments as characterized the ragged regi- 
ment of Falstaff. ‘‘ It would have relaxed the grav- 
ity of an anchorite,” says an anonymous writer, 
to ‘‘have seen the descendants of the Puritans 
marching through the streets of that ancient city 
(Albany) and taking their situations to the left of 
the British army, some with long coats, some with 
short coats, and some with no coats at all, with 
colors as varied as the rainbow ; some with their 
- hair cropped like the army of Cromwell, and 
others with wigs, the locks of which floated with 
grace around their shoulders.” Their accouter- 
ments were in keeping with their garb, and natur- 
ally enough their appearance excited the risibles of 
the well-trained British regulars. Dr. Shackburg 
wrote out a tune (whose origin can be traced clear 
back to the reign of Charles I.), and recommended 
it to the new officers as ‘‘one of the most cele- 
brated airs of martial music.” Here it is as origin- 
ally written : 


| contained in a single volume. 


How naturally the Yankees took to the compo- 
sition and with fine adaptation fitted it to the 
spirit of freedom may be seen from the fact that 
less than thirty years later the flower of the Brit- 
ish army surrendered to the Americans at York- 
town, and ‘‘Lord Cornwallis and his troops 
marched into the American lines to the tune of 
‘Yankee Doodle.’” And it is within the bounds 
of probability that Dr. Shackburg himself, then 
a veteran of fifty-five, may have been present to 
witness the inspiration aroused by his little musi- 
cal joke of something more than a quarter of 
century before. 

All of this is, of course, appropriate to the com- 
ing Centennial, for we presume no pains will be 
spared to remind our English visitors of the ‘‘ un- 
pleasantness”” which lost to Britain the American 
colonies, and the largely increased ‘* Marine Band” 
of Washington must be well up and constantly 
active in the performance of this unique compo- 
sition. 

The words of ‘‘ Hail Columbia” were written by 
Judge Hopkinson, LL.D., of Philadelphia, in 1798, 
for an impecunious actor named Fox, but the 
music, which was called the ‘* President’s March,” 
was composed in 1789, by Professor Phyla of Phila- 
delphia, and played at Trenton when Washington 
was en route to New York to be inaugurated. In 
lieu of a better, it is ranked as our second 
National Hymn; and this is but moderate 
praise. 

From the Revolution to about 1830, but little 
attention appears to have been given to music, 
and there were but few songs that were caught 
by the popular ear. The ‘‘StarSpangled Banner” 
was the outgrowth of the war of 1812, and was 
born rather than made by the detention of Key’s 
vessel within the lines of the British fleet, where 
he was compelled to witness the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry. The tune, however, is supposed 
to be English, though by what composer is not 
known. It is a curious circumstance that, of our 
accepted national hymns, the tune of ‘*‘ Hail Co- 
lumbia” is alone ‘‘ native and to the manner born.” 
Of course, I do not refer here to the great number 
of patriotic effusions incident to the late war, 
which will all have passed into oblivion in less 
than two score years. Immortality awaits the 
poet and musician who shall give us a national 
hymn which shall be worthy of the theme. 

In respect to originality, however, we are 
scarcely worse off than England and France, for 
the former borrowed the air of ‘‘God Save the 
King” from the vineyards of France, and the 
French their ‘‘ Marseillaise” from Germany. I 
know there is an unsettled controversy as to the 
first, some claiming that it was composed by John 
Bull (this is not a joke), who was born in England 
in 1563, and was, by appointment of Queen Eliza- 
beth, royal organist and professor at Gresham 
College. Others, however, have traced its origin 
to the other side of the channel, whence John 
Bull may have received and adapted it. 

The ‘ Marseillaise,” for a long time attributed 
to Roguet de Lisle, the author of the words, was 
a well known melody in Germany long before the 
accidental adaptation to the marvelous stanzas 
which secured it immortality. 

In an old number of the Washington Globe for 
1854 there is a curious and interesting account of 
the amount of music published and copyrighted 
down to 1853. By the law then and previously in 
force, a copy of all music intended for copyright 
must be sent to the copyright bureau of the State 
Department. The sheet music had been collected 
and bound in thick volumes, numbering in all 120, 
an equal number of songs and instrumental 
pieces. There were thirty thousand pages of 
music. These publications covered a period of 
thirty-five years. The songs from 1819 to 1834 are 
The bards were 
slothful and sleepy during that period. From 
1834 to 18388 there is one volume only; in 1840, 
1841, and 1846 two volumes were collected; in 
1843, 1844, and 1845, three; in 1847-8-9 and °51, 
five, and in 1850 and °52, six. In 1842 there was 
but one, and in 1854 the estimate was for eight 
volumes. Scarcely a better indication of the 
apathy of the public need be required than this. 
At present the new issues of a single house of 
importance will equal the joint productions of the 
most fruitful of these years. 

I can remember very well the early prejudices 
against educating boys in music. To play on the 
piano was an effeminate accomplishment which 
no youth who ever expected to attain genuine 
manhood ought to acquire. The violin was mas- 
culine enough, but, although consecrated in some 


‘1 Protestant churches in the service of song, was | 


generally eschewed as one of the temptations of 
the evil one to lead young men and maidens into 
dancing parties, and other wicked devices. The 
piano was regarded as a feminine instrument, 
to be studied chiefly by the girls of the wealthy 
and refined who had plenty of leisure. And this 
was hardly thirty years ago. What a radical 
change has taken place in this period, every one 
knows. With the growth of musical culture 
greater impetus has been given to musical compo- 
sition. The development of taste is slow, and the 
first songs were very simple in character, and of a 
low standard, from a musical standpoint. 

It is greatly to the credit of our people, and 
speaks well for their inborn and inbred love of 
chastity, that our songs and ballads rarely stoop 
to any vulgarity and profanity such as were com- 
mon in the ballads of England. 

The early so-called plantation melodies, which 
were the off-spring of burnt-cork minstrelsy, 
were taken up by the people, and were widely 
diffused throughout the land. ‘‘The Old Folks 
at Home,” ‘‘ Nelly Bly,” ‘‘ Dearest Mae,” ‘Old 
Kentucky Home,” ‘‘ Nelly was a Lady,” and many 
others with no pretentions to either literary or 
musical merit of a high order, struck right home 
to the hearts of the common people. 

Wherever a boy with a ‘‘ whistle” existed, these 
tunes were sure to fall upon the ear, and many a 
man and woman to whom the exquisite songs of 
Schumann and Schubert were meaningless let 
fall a tear upon the grave of ‘Lily Dale,” or 
sobbed with genuine grief over the abduction of 
the ‘‘ Virginia Rosebud.” 

Poor Stephen C, Foster, who wrote some of his 
best melodies almost for the price of a glass of the 
whiskey which hurried him to an untimely grave, 
has left a legacy which will contribute happiness 
to generations yet unborn. I was told by a 
gentleman who knew Foster during his residence 
in New York, that when out of money and pressed 
to supply his immediate wants he would go into 
a saloon much frequented by the ‘‘ Bohemians” of 
the press, solicit a bit of wrapping-paper from the 
bar-keeper, and with great rapidity dash off the 
words and music of one of his always popular 
compositions. 

Of all the ballads sung in this country, none 
has been so universal as ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
Poor John Howard Payne, himself a voluntary 
‘‘exile from home,” and struggling in his London 
chamber to cater to the greedy craving for novelty 
of an English theatrical public, little dreamed 
that this hasty waif would one day be sung wher- 
ever the English language is spoken. The air is 
Sicilian, a peasant vintage song, but is now the 
property of the musical world. It is related of 
Payne, who was poor, and for a long time a-wan- 
derer in foreign lands, and often complaining of 
neglect, that one day walking with a friendin New 
York he stopped under a window whence issued 
the familiar strains of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” At 
the conclusion of the singing he sighed deeply, 
and remarked: ‘‘ How little they know of the 
author, who has no sweet home.” He died 
abroad. | 

It is scarcely practicable in a single article to 
more than touch upon the many topics which pre- 
sent themselves in this prolific subject. Though 
the nation is in the infancy of its musical accom- 
plishments, none can deny that we have a remark- 
ably hearty and vigorous child. While we cannot 
claim any vocal or other compositions which will — 
take rank with the works of the great masters, yet 
we have filled the land already with songs whose 
melody has extended beyond the seas, and carried 
happiness into thousands of foreign households, 
The annual publication of ballads, serenades, 
minstrel songs, and vecal compositions of a higher 
grade is enormous. Much is still-born; while 
many, unpretentious and without claims to ar- 
tistic excellence, catch the popular taste, and are 
common property. The classical musician sneers 
at these simple compositions, and would exclude — 
from use everything which falls below the stand- 
ard of high art. But he nor I will live to see the 
day when the ballad and the folk-song will not be 
prime and universal favorites. When Nilsson 
made her first tour through this country, the 
grand arias of the best Italian masters failed to 
excite half the emotion or enthusiasm which ac- 
companied her plaintive rendering of ‘‘The Old 
Folks at Home ;” and Jenny Lind made her deep- 
est and most lasting impressions not by her mar- 
velous vocalization, but by the singing of the 
‘““ Switzer’s Song of Home,” and such simple bal- 
lads, which told of homely things, and awakened 
responsive sentiments in the breasts of her 
hearers, : 
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St, George and St. Pichacl, 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Author of “Alec Forbes,”’ “Robert Falconer,” “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,”’ etc. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
AN ADVENTURE. 
HEN he reached the spot at which he 


usually turned off by a gap in the hedge to 
needle his way through the unpathed wood, he yielded 


_ to the impulses of memory and habit, and sought the 


yew-circle, where for some moments he stood by the 
dumb, disfeatured stone, which seemed to slumber in 
the moonlight, a monument slowly vanishing from 
above a vanished grave. Indeed it might well have 
been the grave of buried Time, for what fitter monu- 
ment could he have than a mutilated sun-dial, what 
better inclosure than such a hedge of yews, and more 
suitable light than that of thedying moon? Or was it 
but that the heart of the youth, receiving these things 
as into a concave mirror, reprojected them into space, 
all shadowy with its own ghostiness and gloom! Close 
by the dial, like the dark way into regions where time 
is not, yawned the mouth of the pleached alley. 
Beyond that was her window, on which the moon 
must now be shining. He entered the alley, and 
walked softly towards the house. Suddenly, down the 
dark tunnel, came rushing upon him Dorothy’s mastiff, 
with a noise as of twenty soft feet, and a growl asif 
his throat had been full of teeth—changing to a 
boisterous welcome when he discovered who the 
stranger was. Fearful of disturbing the household, 
Richard soon quieted the dog, which was in the habit 
of obeying him almost as readily as his mistress, and, 
fearful of disturbing sleepers or watchers, approached 
the house like athief. To gain a sight of Dorothy’s 
window he had to pass that of the parlor, and then the 
porch, which he did on the grass, that his steps might 
be noiseless. But here the dog started from his heel, 
and bounded into the porch, leading after him the eyes 
of Richard, who thereupon saw what would have else 
remained undiscovered—two figures, namely, standing 
in its deep shadow. Judging it his part, as a friend of 
the family, to see who, at so late an hour, and so near 
the house, seemed thus to avoid discovery, Richard 
drew nearer, and the next moment saw that the door 
was open behind them, and that they were Dorothy 
and a young man. 

“The gates will be shut,’’ said Dorothy. 

“It is no matter; old Eccles will open to me at any 
hour,’’ was the answer. 

“Still it were well you went without delay,” said 
Dorothy; and her voice trembled a little, for she had 
caught sight of Richard. 

Now not only are anger and stupidity near of kin, 
but when a man whose mental movements are natur- 
ally deliberate, is suddenly spurred, he is in great 
danger of acting like a fool, and Richard did act like 
afoel. Hestrode up to the entrance of the porch, and 
said, 

“Do you not hear the lady, sir? She tells you to 
go.” 

A voice as cool and self-possessed as the other was 
hasty and perturbed, replied, 

“T am much in the wrong, sir, if the lady do not 
turn the command upon yourself. Until you have 
ebeyed it, she may perhaps see reason for withdrawing 
it in respect of me.”’ 

Richard stepped into the porch, but Dorothy glided 
between them, and gently pushed him out. 

**Richard Heywood!”’ she said. 5 

‘“*Whew!” interjected the stranger, ‘softly. 

* You can claim no right,’’ she went on, ** to be here 
at this hour. Pray go, you will disturb my mother.” 

**Who is this man, then, whose right seems acknowl- 
edged?’ asked Richard, in ill-suppressed fury. 

“When you address me like a gentleman, such as I 
used to believe you——’”’ 

*“*May I presume to ask when you ceased to regard 
me as a geutleman, Mistress Dorothy ?” 

*““As soon as I found that you had learned to despise 
law and religion,” answered the girl. “Such a one 
will hardly succeed in acting the part of a gentleman, 
even had he the blood of the Somersets in his veims.”’ 

‘“*I thank you, Mistress Dorothy,” said the stranger, 
“and will profit by the plain hint. Once more tell me 
to go, and I will obey.”’ 

‘**He must go first,’’ returned Dorothy. 

Richard had been standing as if stunned, but now 
with an effort recovered himself. 

“IT will wait for you,” he said, and turned away. 

“For whom, sir?” asked Dorothy, indignantly. 

**You have refused me the gentleman’s name,” an- 
swered Richard: ‘‘ perhaps I may have the good for- 
tune to persuade himself to be more obliging.”’ 

“‘IT shall not keep you waiting long,” said the young 
man significantly, as Richard walked away. 

To do Richard justice, and greatly he needs it, I must 
make the remark that such had been the intimacy 
betwixt him and Dorothy, that he might well imagine 
himself acquainted with all the friends of her house, 
But the intimacy had been confined to the children; 
the heads of the two houses, although good neighbors, 
had not been drawn towards each other, and their 
mutual respect had not ripened into friendship. Hence 
many of the family and social relations of each were 
uoknown to the other; and indeed both families led 


such a retired life that the children knew little of their 
own relatives even, and seldom spoke of any. 

Lady Scudamore, the mother of the stranger, was 
first cousin to Lady Vaughan. They had been very 
intimate as girls, but had not met for years—hardly 
since the former married Sir John, the son of one of 
king James's curpet-knights. Hearing of ber cousin’s 
illness, she had come to visit her at last, under the 
escort of her son. Taken with his uew cousin, the 
youth had lingered and lingered; and in fact Dorothy 
had been unable to get rid of him before an hour 
strange for leave-taking in such a quiet and yet hos- 
pitable neighborhood. 

Richard took his stand on the side of the public road 
opposite the gate; but just ere Scudamore came, which 
was hardly a minute after, a cloud crept over the 
moon, and as he happened to stand ina line with the 
bole of a tree, Scudamore did not catch sight of him. 
When he turned to walk along the road, Richard 
thought he avoided him, and, making a great stride or 
two after him, called aloud, 

“Stop, sir, stop. You forget your appointments 
over easily, I think.”’ 

“Oh, you are there!”’ said the youth, turning. 

“IT am glad you acknowledge my presence,” said 
Richard, not the better pleased with his new acquaint- 
ance that his speech and behavior had an easy tone of 
superiority, which, if indefinably felt by the home-bred 
lad, was not therefore to be willingly accorded. His 
easy carriage, his light step, his still shoulders and lithe 
spine, indicated both birth and training. 

‘** Just the night for a serenade,’’ he went on, heedless 
of Richard’s remark ‘“—bright, but not too bright, 
cloudy, but not too cloudy.” 

“Sir!” said Richard, amazed at his coolnesss. 

‘Oh, you want to quarrel with me!” returned the 
youth. “But it takes two to fight as well as to kiss, 
and I will not make one to-night. I know who you 
are well enough, and have no quarrel with you, except 
indeed it be true—as indeed it must, for Dorothy tells 
me so—that you have turned roundhead as well as 
your father.”’ 

“What right have you to speak so familiarly of 
Mistress Dorothy ?” said Richard. 

“It occurs to me,’ replied Scudamore airily, ‘‘that I 
had better ask you by what right you haunt her house 
at midnight. But I would not willingly cross you in 
cold blood, I wish you a good night, and better luck 
next time you go courting.” 

The moon swam from behind the cloud, and her 
over-ripe and fading light seemed to the eyes of 
Richard to gather upon the figure before him and there 
revive. The youth had on a doublet of some reddish 
color, ill brought out by the moonlight, but its silver 
lace and the rapier hilt inlaid with silver, shone the 
keener againstit. A short cloak hung from his left 
shoulder, trimmed also with silver lace, and a little 
cataract of silver fringe fell from the edges of his short 
trousers into the wide tops of his boots, which were 
adorned with ruffies. He wore a large collar of lace, 
and cuffs of the same were folded back from his bare 
hands. A broad-brimmed beaver hat, its silver band 
fastened with a jewel holding a plume of willowy 
feathers, completed his attire, which he wore with just 
the slightest of a jaunty air. It was hardly the dress 
for a walk at midnight, but he had come in his 
mother’s carriage, and had to go home without it. 

Alas now for Richard’s share in the freedom to which 
he had of late imagined himself devoted! No sooner 
had the words last spoken entered his ears than he was 
but a driven slave ready to rush into any quarrel with 
the man who spoke them. Ere he had gone three paces 
he had stepped in front of him. 

' “ Whatever rights Mistress Dorothy may have given 
you,” he said, ‘‘she had none to transfer in respect of 
my father. What do you mean by calling him a 
roundhead ?”’ 

“Why, is he not one?’ asked the youth simply, 
keeping his ground, in spite of the unpleasant prox- 
imity of Richard’s person. “I am sorry to have 
wropged him, but I mistook him for a ringleader of 
the same name. I heartily beg your pardon.”’ 

“You did not mistake,” said Richard stupidly. 

‘‘Then I did him no wrong,” rejoined the youth, and 
once more would have gone his way. 

But Richard, angrier than ever at finding he had 
given him such an easy advantage, moved with his 
movement, and kept rudely in front of him provoking 
a quarrel—in clownish fashion, it must be confessed. 

By heaven!” said Scudamore, “‘if Dorothy had not 
begged me not to fight with you——,”’ and as he spoke 
he slipped suddenly past his antagonist, and walked 
swiftly away. Richard plunged after him, and seized 
him roughly by the shoulder. Instantaneously he 
wheeled on the very foot whence he was taking the 
next stride, and as he turned his rapier gleamed in the 
moonlight. The same moment it left his hand, he 
scarce knew how, and flew across the hedge. Richard, 
who was unarmed, had seized the blade, and, almost 
by one and the same movement of his wrist, wrenched 
the hilt from the grasp of his adversary and flung the 
thing from him. Then chsing with the cavalier, 
slighter and less skilled in such encounters, the round- 
head almost instantly threw him upon the turf that 
bordered the road. 

“Take that for drawing on an unarmed man,”’ he 
said. 

No reply came. The youth lay stunned. 

Then compassion woke in the heart of the angry 


Richard, and he hastened to his help. Ere he reached , 


‘Christian wagoner may be passing. 


him, however, he niide an attempt to sit but only to 
stagger and fall aguin. 

“Curse you for a roundhead!” he cried: 
twisted some of my tackle. I can’t stand.’’ 

“I’m sorry,” returned Richard; “ but why did you 
aot bilbo ona naked man? A right malignant you 
are 

* Did I?” returned Scudamore. ‘You laid hands on 
meso suddenly! I ask your pardon.”’ 

Acceptipg the offered aid of Richard, he rose; but 
his right knee was so much hurt that be could not 
walk a step without great pain. Full of regret for the 
suffering he had caused, Richard lifted him in his arms, 
and seated him on alow wall of earth, whieh was all 
that here inclosed Lady Vaughan’s shrubbery; then, 
breaking through the hedge on the opposite side of the 
way, presently returned with the rapier, and handed 
it to him. Scudamore accepted it courteously, with 
difficulty replaced it in its sheath, rose, and once more 
attempted to walk, but gave a groan, aud would have 
fallen had-not Richard caught him. 

“ The devil is in it!” he cried, with more annoyance 
than anger. “If I am not in my place at my lord’s 
breakfast to-morrow, there will be questioning. That 
I had leave to accompany my mother makes the 
mischief. If I had stole away, it would be another 
matter. It will be hard to bear rebuke, and no 
frolic.’’ 

“Come home with said Richard. father 
will do his best to atone for the wrong done by his. 
son.’’ 

“Set foot across the threshold of a roundhead 
fanatic! In the way of hospitality! Not if the choice 
lay betwixt that and my coffin!” cried the cavalier. 

“Then let me carry you back to Lady Vaughan’s,’* 
said Richard, with a torturing pang of jealousy, which 
only his sense of right, now thoroughly roused, enabled 
him to defy. 

“I dare not. I should terrify my mother, and per- 
haps kill my cousin.”’ 

‘** Your mother! your cousin!” cried Richard. 

“Yes,” returned Scudamore; “my mother is there, 
on a visit to her cousin, Lady Vaughan.” 

*‘Alas, 1am more to blame than I kuew!”’ said Rich- 
ard. 

Scudamore went on, heedless of Richard’s 
lamentation, ‘I must crawl back to Raglan as I may. 
If I get there before the morning, I shall beable to 
show reason why I should not wait upon my lord at. 
his breakfast.”’ 

‘You belong to the ite household, then?’’ said 
Richard. | 

**Yes; and I fear I shall be gray-headed before I 
belong to anything else. He makes much of the 
ancient customs of the country: I would he {would 
follow them. In the good old times I should have 
been a squire at least by now, if, indeed, I had not 
earned my spurs; but his lordship will never be con-. 
tent without me to hand him his buttered egg at. 
breakfast, and fill bis cup at dinner with his favorite 
claret. And sol am neither more nor less than a page, 
which rhymes with my age better than suits it. But. 
the earl has a will of his own. He is a master worth 
serving though. And thereis my Lady Elizabeth and 
my Lady Mary—not to mention my Lord Herbert! 
But,’”’ he concluded, rubbing his injured knee with 
both hands, ‘‘why do I prate of them to a round-. 
head!” 

**Why indeed?” returned Richard. ‘Are they not, 
the earl and all his people, traitors, and that of the 
worst? Are they not the enemies of the truth—wor- 
shipers of idols, bowing the knee to a woman, and kiss- 
ing the very toes of an old man so in love with 
ignorance that he tortures the philosopher who tells. 
him the truth about the world and its motions?”’ 

**Go on, Master Roundhead! I cannot chastise you, 
and that you know. This cursed knee——”’ 

“‘T will stand unarmed within your thrust and never 
budge a foot,” said Richard. ‘“ But no,” he added, ‘I 
dare not, lest I should further injure one I have 
wronged already. Let there be a truce between us.” 

am no papist,’’ returned Scudamore. “I speak 
only as one of the earl’s household—true men all. For 
them I cast the word in your teeth, you roundhead 
traitor! For myself I am of the English church.” 

*“Itis but the wolf and the wolf’s cub,” said Richard. 
‘‘Prelatical Episcopacy is but the old harlot veiled, or, 
rather, forsooth, her bloody scarlet blackened in the 
sulphur fumes of her coming desolation.”’ 

** Curse on, roundhead,” sigbed the youth; “I must. 
crawl home.”’ | 

Once more he rose and made an effort to walk. But, 
it was of no use; walk he could not. 

‘“‘T must wait till the morning,” he said, ‘‘ when some 
Leave me in 


you’ ve 


ce.” 
eo Iam no such boor,” said Richard. ‘“ Do you 
think you could ride?” 
could try.” 
“JT will bring you the best mare in Gwent. But tel? 


me your name, that I may know with whom I have 
the honor of a feud.”’ 

‘“*My name is Rowland Scudamore,”’ the 
youth. ‘Yours I know already, and, roundhead as 
you are, you have some smatch of honor in you.” 

With an air of condescension he held out his hand, 
which his adversary, oppressed with a sense of the 
injury he had done him, did not refuse. 

Richard hurried ‘home, and te the stable, where he 


| saddled his mare. But his father, who was still in his 
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study, heard the sound of her hoofs in the paved yard, | 


and met him as he led her out on the road, with an 
inquiry as to his destination at such an hour. Richard 
told him that he had had a quarrel with a certain 
young fellow of the name of Scudamore, a page of the 
earl of Worcester, whom he had met at Lady 
Vaughan’s; and recounted the result. 

‘*Was vour quarrel a just one, my son?’’ 

sir. I was in the wrong.” 

* Then you are so farin therightnow. And are you 
going to help him home?”’ 

alr.” 

‘Have you confessed yourself in the wrong ?”’ 

“Then go, my son. But beware of private quarrel in 
such a season of strife. This youth and thyself may 
meet some day in mortal conflict on the battle-field ; 
and for my part—I know not how it may be with ano- 
ther—in such case I would rather slay my friend than 
my enemy.” 

Enlightened by the inward experience of the 
moment, Richard was able to understand and respond 
to the feeling. How different a sudden action, flashed 
off the surface of a man’s nature, may be from that 
which, had time been given, would have unfolded itself 
from its depths! 

Bare-headed, Roger Heywood walked beside bis son 
as he led the mare to the spot where Scudamore per- 
force awaited his return. They found him stretched 
on the roadside, plucking handfuls of grass, and dig- 
ging up the turf with his fingers, thus, and thus alone, 
betraying that he suffered. Mr. Heywood at. first 
refrained from any offer of hospitality, believing he 
would be more inclined to accept it after he had proved 
the difficulty of riding, in which case a previous 
refusal might stand in the way. But although a slight 
groan escaped as they lifted him to the saddle, he 
gathered up the reins at once, and sat erect while they 
shortened the stirrup-leathers. Lady seemed to know 
what was required of her, and stood as still as a vault- 
ing horse until Richard took the bridle to lead her 
away. 


‘‘T see!’ said Scudamore; you can’t trust me with 


your horse!’’ 

‘* Not so, sir,’”’ answered Mr. Heywood. “ Wecannot 
trust the horse with you. It is quite impossible for you 
to ride so far alone. If you will go, you must submit 
to the attendance of my son, on which I am sorry to 
think you have so good a claim. But will you not yet 
change your mind and be our guest—for the night 
at least? We will send a messenger to the castle at 
earliest dawn.”’ ‘ 

Scudamore declined the invitation, but with perfect 
courtesy, for there was that about Roger Heywood 
which rendered it impossible for any man who was 
himself a gentleman, whatever his judgment of him 
might be, to show him disrespect. And the moment 
the mare began to move, he felt no further inclination 
to object to Richard’s company at her head, for he 
perceived that should she prove in the least trouble- 
some, it would be impossible for him to keep his seat. 
He did not suffer so much, however, as to lose all his 
_ good spirits, or fail in his part of a conversation com- 
posed chiefly of what we now call chaff, both of them 
fora time avoiding all such topics as might lead to 
dispute, the one from a sense of wrong already done, 
the other from a vague feeling that he was under the 
protection of the foregone injury. 

‘*Have you known my cousin Dorothy long?’ asked 
Scudamore. 

than I can remember,” answered Richard. 

“Then you must be more like brother and sister 
than lovers.’’ 

“That, I fear, is her feeling,’ replied Richard 
honestly. 

need not think of meas arival,”’ said Scuda- 
more. “I never saw the young woman in my life 
before, and although anything of yours, being a round- 
head’s, is fair game,——”’ 


‘Your humble servant, Sir Cavalier!” interjected . 


Richard. ‘“ Pray use your pleasure.”’ 

“TIT tell you plainly,’’ Scudamore went on, without 
heeding the interruption, ** though I admire my cousin, 
as I do any young woman, if she be but a shade beyond 
the passable,——” __ 

“The ape! The coxcomd!” said Richard to himself. 

“Tam not, therefore, dying for her love; and I give 
you this one honest warning that, though I would 
rather see Mistress Dorothy in her winding sheet than 
dame to a roundhead, I should be—yes, I may be a 
more dangerous rival in respect of your mare, than 
of any lady you are likely to set eyes upon.”’ 

** What do you mean?” said Richard gruffly. 

‘I mean that, the king having at length resolved to 
be more of a monarch and less of a saint,——”’ 

“A saint!’ echoed Richard, but the echo was rather 
a loud one, for it startled his mare and shook her 
rider. 
“Don’t shout like that,” cried the cavalier, with an 

oath. “Saint or sinner, I care not. He is my king, 
and I am his soldier. But with this knee you have 
given me, I shall be fitter for garrison than field-duty 
—damn it.’’ 

“You do not mean that his majesty has declared 
open war against the parliament?’ exclaimed Rich- 


‘‘Faithless puritan, I do,” answered Scudamore. 

His majesty has at length—with reluctance, I am 
sorry to hear—taken 
subjects, Land will be cheap, by and we 5 


up arms against his en 


‘*Many such rumors have reached us,” returned 


Richard quietly. ‘*The king spares no threats; but 
for blows—well!”’ 

‘‘Insolent fanatic!”? shouted Vaughan, “I tell you 
his majesty is on his way from Scotland with an army 
of savages; and London has declared for the king.”’ 

_Riqhard and his mare simultaneously quickened 
their pace. 

‘*Then it is time you were in bed, Mr. Scudamore, 
tor my mare and I will be wanted,” he cried. ‘God 
be praised! I thank you for the good news. It makes 
me young again to hear it.” 

‘* What the devil do you mean by jerking this cursed 
knee of mine so?” shouted Scudamore. “ Faith, you 
were young enough in all conscience already, you fool! 
You want to keep me in bed, as well as send me there! 
Well out of the way, you think! But I give you honest 
warning to look after your mare, for I vow I have 
fallen in love with her. She’s worth three, at least, of 
your Mistress Dorothies.”’ 

** You talk like a Dutch boor,’’ said Richard. 

Saith an English lout,” retorted Scudamore. But, 
all things being lawful in loveand war, not to mention 
hate and rebellion, this mare, if I am blessed with a 
chance, shall be—well, shall be translated.” 

‘*You mean from Redware to Raglan.”’ 

‘¢ Where she shall be entertained in a manner worthy 
of her, which is saying no little, jf all her paces and 
points be equal to her walk and her crest.’’ 

“T trust you will be more pitiful to my poor Lady,”’ 
said Richard quietly. ‘If all they say be true, Raglan 
stables are no place for a mare of her breeding.” 

‘“*What do you mean, roundhead?”’ 

‘‘Folk say your stables at Raglan are like other some 
Raglan matters—of the infernal sort.” 

Scudamore was silent for a moment. 

‘‘Whether the stables be under the pavement or 
over the leads,”’ he returned at last, ‘‘ there are nota 
few in them as good as she—of which I hope to satisfy 
my Lady some day,’’ he added, patting the mare’s 
neck. 


‘*Wert thou not hurt already, I would pitch thee out 


of the saddle,”’ said Richard. 

‘Were I not hurt in the knee, thou couldst not,” 
said Scudamore. | 

‘“‘T need not lay hand upon thee. Wert thou as 
sound in limb as thou art in wind, thou wouldst find 


thyself on the road ere thou knewest thou hadst taken 


leave of the saddle—did 1 but give the mare the sign 
she knows.”’ 

‘* By God’s grace,”’ said the cavalier, ‘‘she shall be 
mine, and teach me the trick of it.” 

Richard answered only with a grim laugh, and again, 
but more gently this time, quickened the mare’s pace. 
Little more had passed between them when the six- 
sided towers of Raglan rose on their view. 

Richard had from childhood been familiar with their 
aspect, especially that of the huge one called the 
Yellow Tower, but he had never yet been within the 
walls that encircled them. At any time during his 
life, almost up to the present hour, he might have 
entered without question, for the gates were seldom 
closed and never locked, the portcullises, sheathed in 
the wall above, hung moveless in their rusty chains, 
and the’ drawbridges spanned the moat from scarp to 
counterscarp, as if from the first their beams had 
rested therein solid masonry. And still, during the 
day, there was little sign of change, beyond an 
indefinable presence of busier life, even in the hush of 
the hotautumnal noon. But at night the drawbridges 
rose and the portcullises descended—each with its own 
peculiar creak and jar and scrape, setting the young 
rooks cawing in reply from every pinnacle and tree- 
top—never later than the last moment when the 
warder could see anything larger than a cat on the 
brow of the road this side the village. For who could 
tell when, or with what force at their command, the 
parliament might claim possession? And now another 
of the frequent reports had arrived, that the king had 
at length resorted to arms. It was altogether necessary 


for such as occupied a stronghold, unless willing to 


yield it to the first who demanded entrance, to keep 
watch and ward, 

Admitted at the great brick gate, the outermost of 
all, and turning aside from the steps leading up to the 
white stone gate and main entrance beyond, with its 
drawbridge and double portcullis, Richard, by his 
companion’s directions, led his mare to the left, and, 
rounding the moat of the citadel, sought the western 
gate of the castle, which seemed to shelter itself under 
the great bulk of the Yellow Tower, the cannon upon 
more than one of whose bastions closely commanded 
it, and made up for its inferiority in defense of its 
own. 

Scudamore had scarcely called ere the warder, who 
had been waked by the sound of the horse’s feet, began 
to set the machinery of the portcullis in motion. 

‘‘What, wounded already, Master Scudamore!’’ he 
cried, as they rode under the archway. 

‘‘Yes, Eccles,” answered Scudamore, ““—wounded 
and taken prisoner and brought home for ransom !”’ 

As they spoke, Richard made use of his eyes, with a 
vague notion ghat some knowledge of the place might 
one day or other be of service, but it was little he could 
see. The moon was almost down, and her low light, 
prolific of shadows, shone straight in through the lifted 
portcullis, but in the gateway where they stood, there 
was nothing for her to show but the groined vault, the 
massy walls, and the huge iron-studded gate beyond. 

‘Curse you for a roundbead!” cried Scudamore, in 


| 


the wrath engendered of a fierce twinge, as Heywood 
sought to help his lamed leg over the saddle. 

* Dismount on this side then,” said Richard, regard- 
less of the insult. 

But the warder had caught the word. 

Roundhead!” he exclaimed. 

Scudamore did not answer until he found himself 
safe on his feet, and by that time he bad recovered his 
good manners, 

“ This is young Mr. Heywood of Redware,” he said, 
and moved towards the wicket, leaning on Richard’s 
arm. 

But the old warder stepped in front, and stood 
between them and the gate. 

‘* Not a damned roundhead of the pack shall set foot 
across this door-sill, so long as I hold the gate,” he 
cried, with a flerce gesture of the right arm. And 
therewith he set his back to the wicket. 

_ “Tut, tut, Eccles!’’ returned Scudamore impatiently. 
**Good words are worth much, and cost little.” 

“‘If the old dog bark, he gives counsel,” rejoined 
Eccles, immovable. 

Hey wood,was amused, and stdod silent, waiting the 
result. He had no particular wish to enter, and yet 
would have liked to see what could be seen of the 
court. 

‘* Where the door-keeper is a churl, what will folk 
say of the master of the house?’ said Scudamore. 

‘They may say as they list; it will hurt neither him 
nor me,”’ said Eccles. 

‘* Make haste, my good fellow, and let us through,’’. 
pleaded Scudamore. ‘“ By Saint George! but my leg is 
in great pain. I fear the knee-cap is broken, in which 
case I shall not trouble thee much for a week of . 
months.”’ 3 

As he spoke, he stood leaning on Richard’s arm, and 
behind them stood Lady, still as a horse of bronze. 

*“*I will but drop the portcullis,” said the warder, 
‘‘and then I will carry thee to thy room in my arms. 
But not a cursed roundhead shall enter here, I swear.’’ 

“Let us through at once,” said Scudamore, trying 
the imperative. 

‘“*Not if the earl himself gave the order,” persisted 
the man. 

‘**Ho! ho! what is that you say? Let the gentleman 
through,” cried a voice from somewhere. 

The warder opened the wicket immediately, stepped 
inside, and held it open while they entered, nor uttered 
another word. But assoon as Richard had got Scuda- 
more clear of the threshold, to which he lent not a 
helping finger, he stepped quietly out again, closed the 
wicket behind him, and taking Lady by the bridle, led 
her back over the bridge towards the bowling-green. 

Scudamore had [just ,time to whisper to Heywood, 
‘It is my master, ‘the earl himself,’’ when the voice ~ 
came again. 

‘What! wounded, Rowland? 
who bave you there?” 

But at that moment, Richard heard the sound of his 
mare’s hoofs on the yyidge, and leaving Scudamore to 
answer for them both, bounded back to the wicket, 
darted through, and called herby name. Instantly she 
stood stock still, notwithstanding a vicious kick in the 
ribs from Eccles, not unseen of Heywood. Enraged at 
the fellow’s insolence, he dealt him a sudden blow that 
stretched him at the mare’s feet, vaulted into the 
saddle, and had reached the outer gate before he had 
recovered himself. The sleepy porter had just iet him 
through, when the warder’s signal to let no one out 
reached him. Richard turned with a laugh. ‘ 

**When next you catch aroundhead,”’ he said, “‘kee 
him,” and giving Lady the rein, galloped off, leaving 
the porter staring after him through the bars hke a 
half-roused wild beast. 

Not doubting the rumor of open hostilities, the ward- 
er’s design had been to secure the mare, and pretend 
she had run away, for a good horse was now more 
precious than ever. 

The earl’s study was over the gate, and as he suffered 
much from gout and slept ill, he pot unfrequently 
sought refuge in the night-watches with his friends 
Chaucer, Gower, and Shakspere. 

Richard drew rein at the last point whence the castle 
would have been visible in the day-time. All he saw 
was a moving light. The walls whence it shone were 
one day to be as the shell around the kernel of his des- 
tiny. 


How is this? And 


(To be continued.) 


—One of the great Quaker poet’s sweetest met- 
rical gems, School Days,” is devoted to showing the 
regret of a brown-eyed New England girl at having 
“spelled down 
the little boy 
Her childish favor singled.”’ 


“T’m sorry that I spelt the word, 
I hate to go above you, 
Because ’’—the brown eyes lower fell— 
“ Because, you see, I love you.” 


“ Still memory to a gray haired man 

That sweet child face is showing ; 

Dear girl, the grasseg on her grave 
Have forty years been growing. 


‘* He lives to learn in life’s hard school 
How few who pass above him 
Lament the triumph and his loss 
Like her—because they love him.” 
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SIR CHARLES LYELL. 
By CHARLES L. BRACE. 


NE of the pleasantest memories to many 

Americans who have visited London during 
the past twenty years is the simple, cheerful home 
in Harley street where Mr. and Mrs. Lyell wel- 
comed their forergn rriends with unvarying hos- 
pitality. The habit of Lyell was to plunge right 
into some intellectual topic which was uppermost 
in his own mind, and which he knew would deeply 
interest his newly-arrived guest, just as if they 
had parted yesterday, and were merely renewing 
their conversation. All the ordinary inquiries, 
customary in human intercourse, were omitted, 
and the learned man of science did his guest the 
honor of assuming that his ming, like his own, 
was more occupied with certaipntellectual topics 
than with every-day evenf~ Then, as the con- 
versation waxed warm interesting, the geolo- 
gist had an extraordjfary habit of wriggling his 
legs all about oneAnether, and curling up in the 
most remarkable manner in his chair. In his 
talk, as in his writings, he was always open to a 
new idea or impression, and seemed to hold his 
mind as a photographic plate, ready for the slight- 
est impression which the light of truth might 
make upon it. His sympathies too had a singular 
epenness to whatever was humane and generous 
and true, no matter what might be the current 
opinion of the society in which he lived, so that it 
came about that his judicial habit of mind and 
his generosity of nature combined, led him to 
many conclusions in public matters, which, though 
directly opposed to the best English opinion, 
time has proved singularly correct. I was first 
struck with this fairness of view in his treatment 
of the slavery question in the two different narra- 
tives he gave of his journeys in the United States, 
and in his observations on this country in general. 
No English traveler before him had written so 
candid and sound a description of the affairs of 
the Union. 

Again, when the Hungarian question came up, 
it happened that I was thrown much in contact 
with him, and it was remarkable how gemerous 
and true his views were of the struggle. He 
never wavered in his opinion of the justice of the 
course of the Magyars, though not one person in 
a thousand of the English higher class agreed 
with him; and subsequently there was no house 
in London where the Hungarian exiles met with 
a warmer welcome than in his. His opinions on 
the Hungarian revolution are probably now the 
accepted views of nine-tenths of intelligent En- 
glish society. 

So, when our War of the Rebellion broke out, 
he never hesitated for an instant. The whole 
eurrent of the Society in which he mingled was 
against the North and the Union ; Lyell’s sympa- 
thies and opinions were with us from the outset. 
He understood the matter thoroughly; no illu- 
sions carried him away; no prejudices turned 
him. He saw it was a war by the South for 
slavery and against human progress. He knew 
that the cause of the Union was the cause of 
human rights everywhere. And in all circles he 
expressed these opinions without fear or hesita- 
tion. His home was one of the few houses of the 
English upper classes where Mr. and Mrs. Adams 
could feel unmingled sympathy. 

In fact, if I remember correctly, the views of the 
Lyells on the American question separated them 
for a time from some of the aristocracy with 
whom they had been on friendly terms. 

In his tendency towards the humane and gen- 
erous side on all these political questions, Sir 
Charles’s judicial mind was no doubt influenced 
by one of the most gifted and elevated minds and 
characters ever found among women—his wife's. 
Lady Lyell was the daughter of a geologist— 
Horner—and probably was the means of early 
turning his attention towards his favorite science. 
But the remarkable quality of her family was 
their singularly elevated moral nature. 

I can recall in boyhood reading of the profound 
impression produced on the whole English nation 
by the death of one of her ancestors, the young 
Horner, a member of Parliament who was known 
only by nis singular virtues and by no effort as 
yet of intellect. She herself always impressed one 
as a woman of the world, and yet living above the 
world. There was a peculiar elevation of nature 
in her, a generosity of sympathy and enthusiasm 
for all things noble and pure, which are rare even 
in women. None could approach her without 
feeling the atmosphere of generosity and elevation 
which surrounded her. Her sympathies naturally 
were with the party of liberty and progress all 
over the world; and, having traveled so much, 


she entered into foreign ‘‘ causes” as if they were 
her own. Her nature must have produced a 
profound impression on her husband’s, | 

She was his companion in all things; his skill- 
ful interpreter in foreign languages, his amanuen- 
sis, and the friendly hostess of his troop of friends. 
She had the skill of society in a high degree, and 
no table in London could have been more agreea- 
ble than his. 

She died last summer, and every one felt that 
with her the light of his life would soon go out. 
It was the good fortune of Lyell and his brother 
to have married sisters. Lieutenant-Colonel Lyell 
has also recently died, so that his widow and his 
children are the sole survivors of the little band. 
Sir Charles’s estates, mainly in Scotland, we be- 
lieve have been left to one of these nephews. An- 
other sister of Lady Lyell, Madame Percz, of Ber- 
lin, still survives, the widow of the well-known 
librarian of the Royal Library. 

Lyell had the remarkable good fortune of not | 
merely making discoveries in his science, or of in- 
venting a fresh classification, but of leading a new 
method of thought. He perhaps did not originate 
it, but he so developed and expanded it and car- 
ried the method out into every branch of his sci- 
ence, that he may be almost said to be the founder 
of a new system of scientific investigation. His 
influence on the intellectual processes of his age 
on the field of geology was like the influence of 
Bacon on the philosophy of his time, or the influ- 
ence of Darwin now in every branch of natural 
history. He gave a direction to all future re- 
searches in regard to the external structure of the 
earth which will never cease to be felt in the his- 
tory of human thought. The old conceptions in 
geology were that the ante-historical periods had 
been the scenes of gigantic forces and immense 
cataclysms or convulsions, such as are unknown 
now. Nature was supposed to have a mysterious 
and prodigious power in the fossil periods of which 
modern experience knows nothing. Internal fires 
and earthquakes, external floods and cataclysms, 
sudden changes to winter or to summer, immense 
storms and eruptions of volcanoes, forces of fire 
and water, ice and rain, heat and cold, such as are 


unknown now, made the surface of the earth what 


we see it to-day. Under these conceptions, natu- 
rally, whole kingdoms of life were at once de- 
stoyed or new genera and species instantaneously 
created. The time for these great changes was 
not necessarily long, and in consequence both 
geological history and the historical period of man 
were put in comparatively brief epochs. 

Lyell, on the other hand, struck early upon the 
simple and grand conception that things are now 
as they have always been; that ‘‘nature makes 
no leap,” that the causes at work now on the sur- 
face of the earth, if only sufficient time be given 
them, are enough to produce all the changes 
which we behold at this day. In other words, 
that the constitution of the earth and the forces 
within and around it have not essentially changed. 
That the earthquake and volcano, fire and water, 
ice and snow, the atmosphere and the rivers, 
elevation and subsidence of the surface, work now 
as they have always done. 
tially changed. Accordingly, when he began the 
study of geology, he did not go to most ancient 
rocks and the evidences of old changes or catas- 
trophes, but he studied the slow-working changes 
which are going on around him. He watched the 
denudation of the nearest hill under the influence 
of the atmosphere. He studied the effect of the 
neighboring river in changing the surface of the 
country. He examined the glaciers as they move 
now. He patiently watched the subsidence and 
elevation of the eoasts of Northern Europe. He 
visited the voleanoes which are now depositing 
their rock, and measured the rate of increase with 
which great rivers are forming their deltas at this 
day. From these and similar operations on the 
surface of the earth he reasoned back to those 
which have been, and given only the factor of 
time he felt convinced that he could solve the 
whole problem. He saw that we were in a geo- 
logic period now: that a ‘‘secular change” of 
climate was going on in this century, that lime- 
stone rocks were forming beneath the North 
Atlantic, that coral islands were rising in the 
southern oceans, that the coasts of Europe fell 
and rose under internal forces, that igneous rocks 
were in process of deposit near every volcano, 
and that animal remains were slowly laid for the 
preservation of ages in the pools, oe rivers 
and seas of the whole globe. 

Naturally, with such a view, there hernia an im- 
probability of any sudden creation of a kingdom 


of life; so that when Mr, Darwin’s Hypothesis | 


7 


Nothing has essen- 


that the “ Uniforma- 
tarian Theory” Wis ‘Gnd parcel of the ‘‘ De- 
velopment Theory.” And though in the first 
edition of his Principles he had argued stoutly 
against the Development Hypothesis as presented 
by Lamarck and the author of the Vestiges of 
Creation, in the later editions of his work, with 
the remarkable candor of his mind, he entirely 
rewrote these chapters and accepted to a con- 
siderable degree Darwin’s Hypothesis of Develop- 
ment under the law of ‘‘ Natural Selection.” 


appeared Lyell 


THE NIS. 


** See, idug flytter vi.”’ 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 


HERE was a man in Funen, 
A weary man was he, 
For all his huddled sheepfold, 
His children fair to see: 


For all his swine and cattle, 
For all his cocks and hens, 

His good wife and his casks of beer, 
A weary man was Lenz. 


For a little Nis from Elfland 
Had come with Lenz to dwell, 

And nobody could fright him 
With cursing or with spell. 


He danced about the cellar, 
And twirled the spigots round ; 
The delft-ware in the cupboard 
He clattered to the ground ; 


He put the cat on horseback ; 
He broke the spindle twine ; 

He burnt the porridge in the pot; 
And spilled the flask of wine; 


He nipped and bobbed the children, 
Till sore and loud they squealed ; 
He vexed the serving maidens, 
And plagued the men a-field. 


Till Lenz. who lived in Funen, 
By Thor and Freya swore 

He’d move to Copenhagen, 
Where once he lived before. 


So, bag and baggage mustered, 
They took their sea-ward way,. 
To sail for Copenhagen, 
One pleasant summer day. 


And Lenz, he drove the good wife, 
The cart was sure and slow, 

Well loac: d t.p with bed and cup, 
The churn it swung below. 


And on the road they met a man. 
** Where do ye go?” says he. 
* We're off for Copenhagen, 
A-sailing on the sea.”’ 


Out of the churn below them 
There came a little squall: 
* Aye! off for Copenhagen, 
Good wife, and me, and al! !’’ 


** Now by the beard of Odin!” 
With face as red as blood, 
Swore mightily the baffled Lenz, 
** We will not stira rood ! 


** If Master Nis goes with us, 
A foot we will not go !”’ 
Then men and maids, and beasts and wains 
Turned backward, vexed and slow. 


O Lenz! poor Lenz of Funen! 
You’re not the last to find 

That wander wide worlds over 
No trouble stays behind! © 


The vexed and weary spirit 
May count to-day on this: 

Go far and near, go there or here, 
Beside it rides the Nis! 


DECORUM IN THE PULPIT. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


N able secular newspaper comes to the de- 
fense of the clergy against the charge of 
being mercenary. As a class the clergy are not 
mercenary. On the contrary, one might say with- 
out much fear of contradiction, that they are a 
notably generous class, They give largely in pro- 
portion to their means. Yet the responsibility of 
this charge rests chiefly with themselves. It is 
because clergymen set up a standard for them- 
selves different from the standard of other men, 
that they are differently judged. They are ridi- 
culed not for exchanging a low for a high salary, 
but because they insist on calling the higher 
salary a louder call. No one says aught against 
the country school-teacher who goes to the city 
school-house, or the author who sells to the pub- 
lisher that pays the best, because these are reck- 
oned as matters of legitimate business. But the 
clergyman assumes that the question of salary 
does not enter into his profession. He is con- 
cerned only to put himself where he will do the 
most good. 
‘‘A minister,” says a high clerical authority, 
‘‘whom the question of. money or fame could in- 
fluence to desert a more useful post for one more — 
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‘lucrative or more honored, is unworthy of that 
Saviour who . . . made himself of no reputa- 
tion and became exceedingly poorto .. . ac- 
complish man’s salvation. He who toils and 
suffers like Christ in obscure places, where frowns 
are thicker than smiles or applause, shall, like 
him, and with him, be at last exalted, and every 
being in the universe shall know and acknowledge 
the excellence of his motives and the success of 
his obscure ,toils. Christ says ‘If any man serve 
me him will my father honor.’” 

It is true that the gist of this remark is the 
exact opposite of what it is supposed and intended 
to be. A minister is not to be influenced by fame 
because—fame is one of the strongest motives to 
which Christ appealed! It is unworthy and a 
shame to care what others say about you. Stay 
where you are and every being in the universe 
will presently applaud you! The writer does not 
see that this is not laying aside the question of 
fame and honor, but putting asmall and immedi- 
ate fame against a remote and world-wide renown. 
Leaving that matter, however, the point to be 
observed is that the,useful and obscure place is 
set off against the more lucrative and more 
honored post, as if lucre and honor were separate 
from usefulness. But do not the very character- 
istics which make a ministry lucrative and honor- 
able, by that token, make it more capable of 
usefulness? We cannot, of course, bring a math- 
ematical certainty into moral forces, but is it not 
generally considered that usefulness increases 
with the enlargement of one’s circle? The man 
who is known by six men may be just as good as 
the man who is known by six hundred ; but, other 
things being equal, is not the man who helps six 
hundred men out of difficulty more useful than he 
who helps only six men? On what other ground 
does the same journal from which I have quoted 
say elsewhere: ‘‘ Who believes the usefulness of a 
laborer who raises a hundred bushels of corn a 
year to be as great as that of a village pastor who 
by his teachings and the daily beauty of his ex- 
ample ‘allures to brighter worlds, and leads the 
way’?” The laborer may be just as sweet-tem- 
pered, just as self-denying, just as devout, and 
benevolent, and blameless, as the village pastor. 
That, no religious newspaper or religious teacher 
will deny. As to the quality of his work, the 
production of food is universally admitted to be 
the one occupation that lies at the very founda- 
tion of life. Nothing ean be more important 
than this, because without this, no other occupa- 
tion could exist. The superiority of the pastor, 
_ therefore, consists in certain qualities, in certain 
powers which have been cultivated in him at great 
cost, which command money, and which enable 
him to touch life at many more points than the 
laborer is able todo. The church which calls him 
away doubles his salary, and promises him a 
**larger field ;’ promises, that is, more listeners, 
more men and women to learn of him, to criticise 
his statements, to stimulate his intellect, to dis- 
seminate his views. All these are advantages, 
but the increased salary is also an advantage. 
The larger the salary the larger may be the life. 
An ample income is no more to be despised than 
good eyesight or great strength. If a man has 
qualities that command money, he has the same 
right to use them that he has to walk or ride or 
row for his health. A man is just as mighty to 
the upbuilding of Zion with five thousand dollars 
@ year as with five hundred. He is.no more mer- 
cenary in receiving ten thousand than he is in 
receiving one thousand. He may benefit his kind 
just as much on a salary of twenty chousand as 
on eight hundred and hints. 

The minister is on the same ground as other 
men. Only let him occupy that ground manfully. 
He should discard once for all the notion that he 
is a peculiar people. The nineteenth century 
knows neither priest nor Levite but holds every 
laborer worthy of his hire. A winister has only to 
be simple, and natural, to propose or assent to 
terms, to enforce promptness and pay his debts 
like other men, and ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred will uphold him. But what we cannot up- 
hold is the grotesque commingting of sacred and 
profane things. What we cannot endure is the 
substitution of a man for the Lord Christ... What 
we will not away with is the idea that the gift of 
God may be purchased with money if a clergyman 
acts as auctioneer. Yet to such straits as these 
are ministers reduced. They profess to be ambas- 
sadors of God, successors of Christ and the apos- 
tles. They are not money-makers. They cannot 
buy and sell and get gain as other men do, because 
their calling is holy. And under this sacred ban- 
ner they will do and say things which violate the 


decorum of the world, shock the sensibilities of 
sinners, and bring a blush of shame to the cheeks 
of many a man who has been stolidly buying and 
selling all his life-time. 

‘¢ Who says that we have no ‘ plain speaking’ in 
the pulpit these days,” asks a religious newspaper, 
‘‘ when the Massachusetts preacher can be named 
who uttered the following in a recent sermon ? 

‘** Some of the ladies of the —— church may say 
that if they lived in Christ’s time, he should have 
made their house his home, nor suffered for the 
lack of any hospitality they could furnish. But 
I think he would have gone homeless for all you 
would have done forhim. And here is why I think 
so:: You allowed me to pay the hotel bills of 
every minister who supplied the pulpit while I 
was in ——, a few months ago.’” , 

If a teacher hires a substitute during his absence, 
does he expect the committee to pay that substi- 
tute’s hotel bills? If a Treasury clerk puts his 
brother in his place during his extra furlough, does 
he expect the Government to pay his brother's 
board? Why should the church pay the hotel 
bills of the substitute any more than the butcher's 
bills of the regular preacher? At the outset the 
church agrees to pay so much salary. It is no 
more incumbent upon the church to entertain the 
preacher’s guests, be they substitutes or exchanges, 
than it is incumbent on the minister to entertain 
the deacon’s son-in-law, or the merchant’s aunts 
and cousins. Yet this preacher has the profane- 
ness, the vulgarity, the assumption to say that 
because his church did not pay the hotel bills of 
his hired man, they would have rejected Christ. 
The religious newspaper calls this ‘‘ plain speak- 
ing,” I call it brutality. The minister who can so 
defile his pulpit as to use it for such purposes is 
not fit to be admitted to any lady’s house. 

Again the same paper says it hears of a “‘ minister 
who lately astounded his congregation by reading 
‘out in meeting’ an account of his receipts and 


-expenses for the year. The only item to the credit 


of the richest member of his flock was ‘ one apple- 
pie.’ ” 

This seems but a smart joke to the reverend 
recorder and no doubt the reverend reader thought 
he had scored one against his congregation, but 
it is such things as these that lower the clergy in 
public estimation and inspire the laity with dis- 
gust. Why should a minister be going over his 
accounts on Sunday any more than the merchant 
or the banker? Why should he bring his private 
affairs into the great congregation any more than 
the milliner or the cook? If he is dissatisfied 
with the bargain which he made with the people, 
or if they do not fulfill their part of the contract, 
there are places and times when it is proper for 
him to enforce his contract or to secure better 
terms. But to take his account-book into church, 
to preach his groceries for the gospel, to feed his 
‘* flock” with stale bread and scanty steaks makes 
his pastorate dear even at the price of one apple- 
pie. 

What is the quality which suggests such a para- 
graphasthis? ‘‘Asa St. Louis preacher was leav- 
ing the church last Sunday, an appreciative par- 
ishioner slipped a $100 note in his hand as a reward 
for his excellent sermon. Perhaps if there were 
more such parishioners there would be more ex- 
cellent sermons.” 

Is it indeed the voice of malice and all unchari- 


tableness that alone calls ministers mercenary ? | 


I have quoted nothing from foes, only from min- 
isters themselves. Think what a sermon is repre- 
sented to be: the message of God to man by his 
appointed and anointed ambassader, the applica- 
tion of saving truth to souls sore wounded and 
shot at by the archers of sin, light to them sitting 
in darkness, salvation to the lost. And a man, an 
ambassador of heaven, will preach Christ and him 
crucified with more fervor and unction if a hun- 
dred dollar note awaits him now and then in the 
pews below ! 

Benighted and blind leader of the blind! Thy 
money perish with thee, because thou hast thought 
that the gift of God may be purchased with 
money. Thou hast neither part nor lot in this 
matter: for thy heart is not right in the sight of 
God. Repent therefore of this thy wickedness and 
pray God, if perhaps the thought of thy heart 
may be forgiven thee. 

I set up no strange standard for ministers. They 
are on precisely the same ground as writers and 
other clergy. An author is entitled to sell his 
books to the highest bidder. But the author who 
lets the consideration of money into his writing, 
the author who would write better for ten dollars 
than he would for one dollar, the author who at 
any time and for any purpose does less tian his | 


best, is mercenary and unworthy to be an author. 


The minister may. lawfully, manfully and relig- 
iously go where he mayr eceive the highest salary, 
but no consideration of salary or hundred dollar 
notes may ever slip into the fountain whence his 
sermon springs. And in view of such paragraphs 
as this it may be questioned whether the same 
public sentiment which forbids a bribe to a judge, 
which has taken away the moiety from internal 


' revenue collectors, which frowns upon the fee to 


Waiters, should not also investigate the system 
of gifts to the clergy. But however this may be, 


there can be but one opinion, that it is more — 


manly, more apostolic, more devout, to settle the 
question of salary in private and in a business- 
like manner, than it is to disclaim pecuniary con- 
siderations because Christ had not where to lay his 


head, and then stand up in the pulpit to flout at 


hotel bills and whine over an apple-pie. 


THE STUDENT LIFE OF GEORGE 
SCHWEINFURTH. 
‘By R. W. Raymonp. 
HAVE been turning over the leaves of two 


handsomely illustrated volumes, bearing the_ 


attractive title Zhe Heart of Africa, and filled 
with’ graphic descriptions of the scenery, struct- 
ure, natural productions, society and manners of 
the land of mystery. It would be a pleasant task 
to review this remarkable work, to point out the 
excellent features which lift it above ordinary 
records of exploration, and to dwell upon the 
great importance of the trustworthy information 
it conveys, not merely concerning such sensational 
points as the realization of the supposed fable of 
the pygmies, but also concerning far more serious 
problems in physical geography and ethnology. 
My present purpose, however, is a different one. 
I have been seekimg in these pages, not the heart 
of Africa, but the heart of my dear friend and 
comrade, George Schweinfurth, from whom I 
parted, fifteen years ago, in the city of Munich. 
More completely than any other man I ever knew, 
he has fulfilled the career which at the beginning 
he planned for himself, and for which he had pre- 
pared himself, with unequalled wisdom, prudence, 
self-denial and singleness of purpose. Over and 
over again, in our nightly symposia, he has 
prophesied to me, with the enthusiasm of a child 
and the resolution of a fanatic, what he would do 
if his life were spared ; and the volumes before 
me, together with others that he has published 
of a more purely scientific character, are but the 
fulfillment of his promises and hopes, already, in 
those youthful days, clearly defined before him. 

He was born at Riga, in Livonia, in 1836, and 
hence was twenty-four years old when I knew 
him at Munich. An excellent picture of him in 
my possession recalls to me his small stature, 
slender and active frame, clear olive complexion, 
oval face, delicate’ and regular features, dark, 
flashing eyes, straight brows, and long, heavy 
black hair—a beautiful Sclavonic type, aristo- 
cratic but not effeminate. As a Livonian, he was 
a Russian subject ; but he spoke German as his 
mother tongue, and other European languages 
with fluency. The Russian habit of tea-drinking 
he possessed in full degree, and imparted it to 
me. Separated during the day in the pursuit of 
our different studies in lecture-rooms, collections 
and laboratories, we passed almost all our even- 
ings together, drinking tea. We were both living 
the solitary and economical life of German stu- 
dents—I mean that class of German students who 
do not frequent the Kneipe or the Mensur—that 
is, do not spend their evenings in beer-drinking 
and their days at the fencing-school or the duel- 
ling-ground. The native German, after leaving 
the Gymnasium, is obliged to pass a certain num- 
ber of semesters in attendance upon some uni- 
versity before he can take his doctor’s degree. 
This period is much longer than is really required 
by an industrious student to prepare for the doc- 
tor’s examination. Hence it is common for youxg 
men to pass the first part of the university career 
in the boisterous enjoyment of what is popularly 
supposed to be German student-life. 
of them stop short in this course, move to an- 
other university, break off old associations, and 
study like monomaniacs, without rest or recrea- 
tion... » 

At every German university, at any time (and J 
doubt not the same thing still exists), these two 
classes are represented. When I say that my. 
friend and I lived like the second class, I ought 
to add that we had neither passed through the 
follies of the first nor fully adopted the reaction- 
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ary asceticism of the reformed. But our days 
were quiet and uneventful, and our tea-drinking 
was our chief recreation. I remember that my 
daily expenses, all told, did not exceed fifty cents ; 
and Schweinfurth lived in the same simple style. 
Our supper invariably consisted of bread and 
cheese, with tea ad libitum. In this article ex- 
‘travagance was permitted. My friend was a con- 
noisseur, and ransacked the city to find the purest 
tea. I remember with what joy he would pro- 
duce a new sample ; how deep the scorn and dis- 
gust with which he would forsake a shop where 
soap and candles were sold as well as tea, to the 
fatal destruction, as he asserted, of its delicate 
aroma; and with what mournful rhapsodies he 
would extol the exquisite virtues of the overland 
tea, brought from China through Siberia, with- 
out the vulgarizing touch of the sea-air or the 
penetrating, subtle effect of bilge-water in the hold 
of a ship. 

We had a tin vessel, surrounded by a trough 
into which we poured alcohol, and by burning it 
quickly boiled enough water for our two cups. 
The tea was held on a cloth over the cup, and the 
boiling water poured through it once. For the 
next cup fresh tea was taken and fresh water 
boiled, and so on, till bed-time, whenever that 
might happen to be. Milk and sugar were pro- 
scribed. That sort of mess, he said, might do to 
sip, but it wasn’t fit to drink, and it wasn’t tea/ 

All this is but the background of the picture 
which stands brightly out in my memory. Our 
tea was only the accompaniment of our talk, which 
ranged overall topics in heaven or earth. Schwein- 
furth had a remarkably well-cultivated and many- 
sided mind. How he had managed to pick up so 
much knowledge outside of his specialty it was 
hard to understand. Mr. Winwood Reade, in his 
introduction to the Heart of Afriea, says one of 
the masters at the first school which Schweinfurth 
attended was the son of a missionary in South 
Africa, and that the descriptions which he used to 
give of that country perhaps turned the mind of 
his pupil towards it. He adds, however, that the 
proximate cause was Schweinfurth’s reception in 
1860 of a collection of African plants to arrange, 
in the study of which “a yearning came upon him 
to go to the land where he might behold them in 
all their bloom and their beauty.” The first state- 
ment may be correct ; the latter is certainly not 
so, for it was at the end of 1859 that Schweinfurth 
used to talk to me by the hour of his determina- 
tion to explore Africa, and it was in pursuance of 
that determination that he had previously left 
Heidelberg and matriculated at Munich—a part 
of his student-career, by the way, of which Mr. 
Reade makes no mention. He arrived in Munich 
with a trunk, in which he had carefully packed 
part of his herbarium, and a coarse sack, into 
which he had crammed his clothes. ‘‘ You see,” 


- gaid he, ‘“‘ when I got nearly ready to start, I found 


some more plants—and of course I had to empty 
the trunk for them.” 

From boyhood he had been an enthusiastic nat- 
uralist. One of his relatives once told me that at 
home the boy was a ‘perfect nuisance,” forever 
boiling cats and other animals in the kitchen to 
get their skulls and skeletons, with which he 
packed all the closets. The peasants for miles 
around knew him as a purchaser of such carcasses. 
He afterwards became a thorough comparative 
anatomist. One of the last letters I received from 
him was written from the Red Sea, I think in 
1866. In it he described a coasting voyage which 
he had made in his yacht, landing at various 
points on the eastern coast of Africa and making 
raids into the interior. One of his chief objects in 
these expeditions was to obtain skulls for the 
study of the race-peculiarities of the East African 
tribes ; and these he got by the simple process of 
overhauling old burial-places. Sometimes, he 
naively remarked, ‘‘ the prejudices of the natives ” 
led to skirmishes in the burying-grounds, and as 
his Egyptian soldiers were both few and pusillan- 
imous, he had reluctantly resigned many a prize 
of great value to science. What he wanted to see 
carried out was a properly armed expedition down 
that coast which would not have to yield to ‘‘ the 
prejudices of the natives.” I know he would be- 
queath his own skull without hesitation to any- 
body who knew enough to measure and classify 
it, and he could not understand the sentiment 
which would raise objections to such beneficent 
use of an otherwise useless relic. 

In mineralogy and geology he was also pro- 
ficient, though perhaps to a less degree than in 
botany. His love of comparative anatomy carried 
him also into palxontology; and of physics and 
chemistry he was at least not ignorant. But 


patronizing questions, 


everything that he knew or set himself to learn 
was subordinated to the grand purpose of his life 
—the exploration of Africa. He had read the 
journals of African travelers and noted their de- 


ficiencies. I remember, as if it were but yester- 
day, the intense, eager, assured way in which he 
explained why so many had failed. Some of them, 
he said, had undertaken the work with respectable 


scientific endowments, but they had lacked the. 


physical constitution or the knack of overcoming 
the difficulties of travel, or of dealing with men. 
Others had possessed these essential qualifications 
with very partial or inadiequate scientific training, 
and these had succes:fully executed long and 
perilous journeys without making thorough use 
of their opportunities of observation, or being 
able to reproduce intciligently by sketch or de- 
scription what they had seen. What good did 
society or science derive from the bare fact that 
the daring African traveler So-and-so had pene- 
trated to such a point, and returned in safety to 
tell merely picturesque stories of hunting wild 
beasts, of fighting natives, of ‘‘a most luxuriant 
vegetation,” or ‘‘a sort of gray rock,” and to pro- 
pound crude notions of geography and ethnology 
which only retarded the progress of those sci- 
ences ? 

To avoid both these sources of failure he used 
to say was his aim. He wished to be master of 
every natural science, and at the same time of 
every means of self-preservation and _ self-help. 
He tested his bodily powers in all conceivable 
ways. He took long foot-journeys, studying his 
capacity of endurance with respect to fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst. He learned exactly how long 
he could go without food, and on what minimum 
he could subsist. He tried all forms of diet, ex- 
posed himself to every class of hardship—in a 
word, thoroughly examined the resources of his 
own bodily strength. 

His plan was, as he ‘told me, to reside long 
enough in Egypt or Algiers to gain a knowledge 
of language and customs, to become acclimated, 
and to secure the support of the government for 
his expeditions into the interior. This portion of 
his programme was partially carried out ; and the 
Egyptian authorities were his backers in his 
perilous journeys. During his student life he 
studied eagerly whatever might throw light on 
the practical art of African travel. At the same 
time, without pause and without haste, he fur- 
nished his mind with the scientific knowledge 
which would make him a trustworthy observer in 
the field. Ashe used to say, he must be prepared 
for two possible alternatives. He might lose his 
life in Afriea, and his sketch-books, note-books or 
collections might be rescued and carried to Eu- 
rope; or he might by some disaster lose all these, 
and get back to Europe alive, but stripped of all 
information except what he could carry in his 
head. In either case he was determined that his 
observations should not be fruitless ; and on the 
whole he thought his brain the most important 
part of his baggage. One day, not long after his 
arrival in Munich, the young enthusiast went to 
pay his respects to Professor Martius, the famous 
botanist, author of a great work on the Brazilian 
flora. Martius was a stately and pompous old 
celebrity, full of years and honors, and willing to 
impress young aspirants with a feeling of his 
overshadowing wisdom. In answer to some 
Schweinfurth informed 
him that his intention was to go to Africa, upon 
which the great man sagely remarked, ‘‘ Any fool 
can go to Africa; the trouble is to get back 
again.” Schweinfurth’s answer was characteristic. 
‘‘Herr Professor,” he said, respectfully, ‘‘I do 
not care to get back again. I shall be quite con- 
tent to die there, if I can accomplish my work 
first.” The simplicity and audacity of this reply 
took away the old gentleman’s breath, and threw 
him into a ludicrous state of dumb astonishment, 
which Schweinfurth afterwards described to me 
with much glee. | | 

The boyish humor of my friend was illustrated 
by numerous pranks, scarcely worthy of repeti- 
tion here, but remarkable for the absence of that 
malicious element which underlies most practical 
joking. He used to delight in putting queer 
things in queer places, that I might be perplexed 
when I should discover them. I have ;till a 
sketch in colored crayons of a huge American 
pumpkin, which he left behind as a memento of a 
v'sit to my room, stealthily executed while I was 
asleep. He always carried his case of crayons in 
his pocket, and used them with swift dexterity to 
illustrate his conversation. The great advantage 
which he derived in his subsequent work from his 
skill in sketching is evident ‘in the illustrations of 


his book, and the accurate drawings which have 
accompanied his scientific memoirs. 

Our pleasant intercourse was broken by my 
sudden departure for a journey of several months 
in Italy. We parted like lovers—only no lover 
would ever have drawn consolation in the midst 
of grief from such a thought as occurred to 
Schweinfurth. ‘‘ But you’ll send me a porcupine 
from the Roman Campagna ; say you will send me 
a poreupine!” I made the promise, and kept it 
so far as to get a friend, who was a sportsman, to 
box up and ship from Rome the desired carcass. 
But unfortunately the sportsman was not skilled 
in the art of embalming or taxidermy, or what- 
ever it was that the case required; and the body 
of the porcupine, carelessly coffined with a little 
creosote as an antiseptic, got no further Shan 
Genoa. The expectant young anatomist at Mun- 
ich received from the Genoese authorities a solemn, 
formal paper, notifying him that a box bearing 
his address, being too offensive for further trans- 
portation, had been thrown overboard in the 
harbor. On my return he related this to me with 
much wrath, and roundly abused our Roman 
friend, the sportsman. ‘‘ Der EHsel!” he said, 
** why didn’t he boil it?” Iwas strongly reminded 
of this incident as I read in The Heart of Africa 
how the undaunted explorer, surrounded by mul- 
titudes of foes, and fighting his way against heavy 
odds, spent the intervals of battle in preparing 
for preservation, exhibition and comparison the 
skulls of his fallen enemies! Yet there certainly 
was not an atom of cruelty in his disposition. 
Like many naturalists, he combined great tender- 
ness towards living things, with an absence of 
sentimental feeling towards things from which 
the life had departed. The zeal of scientific in- 
quiry overpowered all else. 

I have left myself. no space to tell how this 
bright, youthful enthusiasm, directed by a change- 
less purpose, developed into a career of singular 
fruitfulness. Schweinfurth has spent his own 
fortune, as he intended, He has sacrificed his 


-health, as he foresaw that he should. But he has 


accomplished enough for science to repay him for 
all. In this splendid record of his latest achieve- 
ments I find all the traits which I knew so well of 
old—the courage, perseverance, versatility, wise 
foresight, ready invention, keen observation, 
quick humor and unswerving devotion. Not yet 
arrived at middle life, he has achieved a lasting 
and honorable fame, by the loyal, untiring, sys- 
tematic pursuit of a great purpose. Young men 
—whether bound for Africa or not—may find a 
lesson in his story. 


PROF. SWING AS A PREACHER. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON.~. 


T is well that we keep in mind the fact that ° 
David Swing does not owe his popularity to 
persecution and Patton. He has had opposition 
enough to have made an artificial notoriety for a 
mediocre man; but he was the most popular 
preacher in Chicago before the new editor of the 
Interior, fresh from his great Brooklyn battle 
with Dr. Cuyler and a Quakeress, dawned on that 
benighted city, waiting till then for his illuminat- 
ing presence. I remember in the days when Prof. 
Swing’s church was-a long and rather rusty 
wooden building in the North Side, that men of 
excellent judgment used to say to me, ‘‘ Have you 
heard Prof. Swing? You ought to hear Swing.” 
When one of his sermons on Unitarianism was | 
published I remember how the progressive ortho- 
dox were delighted with its liberal tone and 
piquant originality. I once, in those days, se- 
cured an article from him for the periodical I was 
editing, and it was brimfu] of originality, an oasis 
in the desert of writing for Sunday-school people. 
The heretic-hunters afterward brought that very 


article against him. It is.such a sin to be fresh ! 


But Mr. Swing has not the first element of a sen- 
sationist. He isa man of culture, who bent him- 
self with his whole heart to his own work in the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, in its old wooden 
edifice, quite removed from the center of the city. 
Even in this church he made a reputation as one 
of the very ablest men in Chicago. After the fire, 
Mr. MecVickar, who admired Prof. Swing, invited 
him to occupy his theater, and in this central 
location he preached those unique sermons, so 
full of force, fire, and originality that they at- 
tracted at once the attention of the whole city, 
and marked him as, perhaps, the leading preacher 
of Chicago. He was fore-doomed to a national 
repute. Prof. Patton was but the frowning prov- 
idence that hastened it. 

In this day, when pulpit popularity of some 
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sorts is exceeding cheap, it is necessary to repeat 
that there is nothing sensational about Mr. Swing. 
He turns no verbal somersaults, paints no pictures 
with over-color, indulges in no fierce denuncia- 
tions, and does no pulpit swearing of any kind. 
He is not an elocutionist depending upon the 
possession of a sonorous voice for sensuous effects. 
He is not a rhetorician in the popular sense, 
though he is, as St. Augustine expresses it, ‘‘a 
weigher and measurer of words,” and has a poet’s 
love of form und finish. 

I may add to this negative description that he 
has no advantage from presence. His face is a 
marked one, but not handsome; he is what 
Thomas Hughes would call an ‘‘underhung man;” 
the prominent lower-jaw and the set under-lip 
give him an air of inflexible resoluteness. I heard 
an auditor once say of him, ‘‘ He doesn’t look as 
though he could be driven worth a cent.” He 
has a bright eye, an intellectual upper face, and 
brown hair that curls a little at the tips. In his 
teut ensemble there is that which gives him the 
appearance of having made his own way in the 
world through great obstacles by dint of immense 
resolution and tenacity. 

His first great quality is his sturdy intellectual 
honesty and his downright moral earnestness. 
He believes, and therefore he speaks. In his case 
has come to pass a saying of Emerson’s: ‘‘ The 
unbeliever burns the believer for unbelief.” Peo- 
ple are always drawn.to a man of heroic temper ; 
and David Swing is a man who fights with odds 
and fears not. There is the ring of soldierliness 
in his words. And yet he never seems to be con- 
scious of the conflict, or of his own courage. 
There is something of the moral quality of Rob- 
ertson in him, though I should say he has not 
Robertson’s morbid sensitiveness. His keen sense 
of humor is a great protection to his nerves. 

Intellectually Prof. Swing impresses you prima- 
rily as a man of large reading and esthetic culture. 
It is only after he has been speaking awhile that 
you perceive how unique is his own mental qual- 
ity. His most marked mental characteristic, it 
seems to me, is wit. I use the word in its intel- 
lectual sense. He can use his wit in a way that is 
exquisitely funny, but his chief use of it is serious. 
By wit I mean the faculty of seeing things in new 
and surprising relations. He does not like to 
approach a subject by the well-worn path : he is 
always seeing things from the off side, and coming 
upon them when one least expects. This trait 
gives a quaintness and freshness to his utterance 
even of old truths. He uses his extensive knowl- 
edge ef the ancient classics without the least air 
of pedantry. To his catholic and sympathetic 
spirit the Greek and Latin peoples are real living 
men and women. He relates an incident out of 
classic story with as much vividness as if it had 
occurred yesterday. 

No account of his oratory would be complete 
without a mention of his poetic sensibility. The 
undefined and lofty aspirations of our time find 
voice in him. His doctrine has been laughed at 
for its ‘‘ holy ambiguity.” There is in him, no 
doubt, the clear-seeing logical intellect with its 
severe skepticism, contending against the poetic 
spirit and intuition with its faith. If he lacked 
either element he would not be what he is—a man 
who speaks the voice of the time because in him 
takes place the conflict of the time. For one may 


' know the truth of science and feel the truth of 


religion without knowing how to find the har- 
mony of the two. The discovery of that harmony 
lies yet in the future. One-sided people, whose 
narrowness knows nothing of this conflict, will 
sneer at the inconclusiveness of the teachings of 
the man of larger spirit, who believes and works 
and waits. It is impossible for the mere dogma- 
tist to comprehend the larger faith with which the 
modest man of clearer insight confesses his own 
inability to understand just what is to be the 
outcome of a period of effervescence and transi- 
tion such as the present. The truest prophet is 
slowest to venture a prediction. 

But an inventory of a man’s qualities is not a 
picture of the man. One must put the sturdy 
honesty and courage, the mental clairvoyance 


and severe criticism, the high faith, the poetic 


sensibility, and the pungent wit, into one, to see 
the Chicago preacher. To these you must add 
the keenest and broadest sympathy with all that 
is best in men—a sympathy that knows no limit 
of race or creed. And then you have not Swing. 
For there is something in the man that eludes 
description. His printed sermons are not more 
than half what they are delivered. Though he is 
no elocutionist, and though he has not a musical 
or resonant voice, yet his involuntary pauses, in- 


flections, gestures, are all in such perfect accord 
with the matter, and so full of the meaning with 
which he charges his sentences, that the. interest 
of the sermon is greatly increased by its utter- 
ance, and one is led on from the commonplace 
and almost dull beginning through passages in 
which the hearer’s interest steadily increases to 
the impressive climax at the end, in the very 
midst of which the preacher breaks off with an 
abruptness that is the completest surprise of all. 
One hardly has time to estimate, till the sermon 
is over, how deep and powerful is the impression 
it has made. 

It is to be hoped that the pertinacious prose- 
cutor and the highly conservative Synod of North- 
ern Illinois will have the power to drive the great 
preacher from the Fourth Presbyterian Church. 
The North Side is even less a center of influence 
than before the fire, and Prof. Swing’s true place 
is in the heart of the city. Doubtless the theater 
is still at his service, and it is there he ought to 
be. 
BROOKLYN, April, 1875. 


A RISK OF EXPLOSION. 


By A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


HE ‘“‘ whiff of war,” which I reported in my 
last, rose almost to a whirlwind the other 
day, and came near unsettling the business affairs 
of Germany and the peace of all Europe. It is 
really dreadful to think how, while all above is 
calm, bright, and peaceful, the storm of war may be 
gathering in the background, and may burst upon 
us at any moment. For some time past the well- 
informed in Germany have known that the high 
military and civil authorities at Berlin had some 
unusual anxiety about foreign affairs, but the real 


| grounds of this were kept a cabinet secret. Out- 


siders, however, could not help putting together 
several incidents, which though insignificant in 
themselves, when brought into combination 
pointed toward some weighty interest of foreign 
diplomacy. Not long after the order forbidding 
the export of horses from Germany, came the an- 
nouncement that the Emperor of Austria had vol- 
unteered to meet the King of Italy at Venice—an 
act of combined humiliation and magnanimity on 
the part of the emperor, that the mere courtesy 
of returning the king’s visit hardly sufficed to ex- 
plain. Then the ambassadors of Germany to 
England, France and Austria appeared simultan- 
neously in Berlin ; and it was idle to attempt to 
make people believe that their coming together 
was casual, and their visits prompted severally by 
their private affairs. During the winter we had 
been led to look upon a visit of the Emperor of 
Germany to Italy as a settled thing, and but a lit- 
tle while ago it was officially announced that he 
would start on a eertain day, and Bismarck would 
accompany him. But, of asudden, his physicians 


discovered that the change of climate would in- . 


volve too great a risk to his health—though at 
the same time, in acknowledging the congratula- 
tions upon his birthday, the emperor openly ex- 
pressed his gratitude to God for a degree of 
health and vigor for affairs beyond that of recent 
years. ; 

The next rumor was that the Crown Prince 
would visit the king of Italy officially, as the rep- 
resentative of the emperor; and, after many cen- 
tradictory reports, he did set out yesterday, but 
the announcement was made that he went to 
Italy simply for his own pleasure, and his visit 
would have no political significance. Bismarck, 
who was to have left on the second of April for 
Varzin on a long furlough, remains here at his 
post, and both the emperor and the Crown Prince 
have had long and frequent interviews with him ; 
and it leaked out also, that the ministry were 
often together in anxious consultation. While 
the guid nuncs were framing these several inci- 
dents into theories and conjectures, the now fa- 
mous article of the Morning Post startled every 
one with the question, ‘‘Is War in Sight?” and 
the answer that, though the clouds were scattered 
they might at any moment gather, and it be- 
hooved the people of Germany to be wakeful, and 
the world to know that Germany could not be 
taken by surprise. 

This article, no doubt, was telegraphed to New 
York, and I need not repeat even th: substance 
of it to readers of the Christian Union. But to 
estimate its effect in Germany and throughout 
Europe you should know the exact position of 
the Post as an organ of affairs. What appears in 
the Nord Deutsche Algemeine Zeitung as a revela- 
tion of government secrets, plans, or wishes, is 
understood to be autherized by the government 


and to rest upon ministerial responsibility. But 
occasions often arise when the government wishes 
to ventilate a subject without openly assuming 
the responsibility, and for such purposes it inakes 
use of the Post. The article in the Post was, with 
the highest probability, inspired by the Govern- 
ment, who, without threatening war, or seeming 
unduly anxious, or being too explicit as te sources 
of danger, sought to prepare the public for an- 
other European campaign. The fact that, a few 
days later, the official organ seemed to criticise 
the Post as too forward in sounding an alarm, 
does not militate at all against the supposition 
that the alarm signal was given by the govern- 
ment itself. The article had answered its pur- 
pose ; it had awakened Germany and had warned 
Europe ; the imminent danger was over, and the 
Government would not appear to have given a 
needless alarm. From well-informed sources L 
am informed that once last week the entire minis- 
try and the chief generals remained in consulta- 
tion all night long, awaiting at any mement 
dispatches that might call for decisive war meas- 
ures. 

The causes of all this are now well understood. 
France has reorganized her army, and established 
her government under a military leader. Though 
the Republic is nominally confirmed, the mon- 
archical and imperial elements in the present 
Assembly might look to a war as giving a chance 
for the restoration of monarchy or of the empire. 
France has sought to renew her ancient alliance 
with Italy and Austria ; and the meeting at Ven- 
ice might signify the consummation of such 
alliance. Austria has grievances against Ger- 
many that could prompt her to such a union; 
but wherefore should Italy turn aside from Ger- 
many, whose friendship is just now her true help 
and strength? Simply through vanity. Unwil- 
ing as are the Italians to be ruled by the Pope, 
they take pride in the idea that the whole Cath- 
olic world is ruled from Rome, and that Italy has 
thus far retained its old universal empire. Be- 
sides, Bismarck had wounded their vanity by 
suggesting that the independence guaranteed to 
the Pope should be so modified that he could not 
abuse it to the annoyance of neighboring powers. 

Upon the other side, the pride of Belgium had 
been wounded by a summons from Berlin te be 
more mindful of her pledges of neutrality. The 
Ultramontanes in Germany receive open tributes 
of sympathy from their Belgian neighbors; and a 
madcap in Belgium who wrote to the Archbishop 
of Paris offering for a certain sum to assassinate 
Bismarck was not fitly dealt with by the public. 
While notes were passing between Berlin and 
Brussels, the rumor came that Belgium had 
agreed to allow France to march an army into 
Germany through her territory ; and so we were 
on the eve of an explosion that would have con- 
vulsed Europe. 

The immediate danger is over. But every year 
makes it more easy for France to find allies, and 
reduces that prestige of Germany which, of late 
years, has enabled her to dictate to France and 
to smaller powers ; and anxious as Germany is to 
keep out of war, the attempt to carry her anti- 
Papal policy into Catholic nations may rouse a 
combination that shall bring on once more the 
battle of Armageddon. 

BERLIN, April 14, 


THE CONFERENCE OF A. M. A. WORK- 
ERS AT ATLANTA, GA. 


HIS meeting, beginning on the 20th and con- 
-t tinuing through the 22d of April, was one 
of deep interest and much importance. At the 
invitation of the Secretaries of the American 
Missionary Association, four of whom were pres- 
ent, Messrs. Whipple, Strieby and Cravath, of 
New York, and Mr. Woodworth, of Boston, 
representatives were gathered together from va- 
rious parts of its southern field. Necessarily 
but a small part of its workers could thus leave 
their posts of duty even for so short a time, 
to say nothing of the expense involved in the long 
journeys that would have to be taken. A. M. A. 


each other consider themselves near neighbors, 
and almost at speaking distance, so vast is the 
field in which this society is laboring. As it was, 
there were represented the following institutions 
of learning: Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. ; Straight Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La.; Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala. ; Le Moyne Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn. ; and Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala., and 


the churches at these places, as also those at 


missionaries within one or two hundred miles of. 
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Montgomery and Selma, Ala., Macon, Ga., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Except one such meeting, held five years ago, 

this is a new thing in the history of the society ; 
and it seemed in every way desirable that such a 
conference should be held. A cemparison of ex- 
perience and observation in fields so far apart, 
and in many respects so diverse, could but be in- 
structive. Coming from heavy toil and social 
ostracism, it could but strengthen them to clasp 
hands as brothers in a great and noble though 
difficult cause. This fraternal feeling was height- 
ened by the hospitable welcome received from 
Atlanta University, whose guests they were. But 
most of all was their inner heart-union felt in the 
daily prayer-meeting and other devotional exer- 
cises. Soul blended with soul in prayer and praise 
to the God of the poor, for whose sake they spend 
their lives in self-sacrificing toil. 
# But to the work of the meeting—for it was 
work, and no holiday occasion : Over ten hours a 
day were spent in the discussion of the great 
questions before them, Secretary Strieby begin- 
ning with an address on the North as a collecting 
field. He alluded to a diminution of the enthu- 
siasm once felt in the Northern churches with 
regard to the work among the freed people ; 
pointed out some of the causes of this and what 
should be done to counteract it. Especially do 
the people of the North want the facts just as 
they are seen to be by the workers in the South. 

The following topics were then discussed : 1st. 
The present attitude of the Southern whites to- 
ward the education and culture of the colored 
people. 2d. The condition and prospects of the 
people as to education, religion, and general im- 
provement. 3d. The suggestions of observation 
and experience as to the best methods of carrying 
on the educational work. 4th. The same as to 
the church work. 5th. The relation of the two. 
In the discussion of these subjects the following 

general facts were brought out. 

There are many cases of warm personal syin- 
pathy for the work among the whites of the 
South. In some places especially a great change 
has occured in public sentiment. The more intel- 
ligent aud philanthropic advocate the education 
of the negro. States have established public 
schools, and in some cases have aided our normal 
schools. Still at any time the majority might 
turn against them, and these schools be dashed to 
the ground. Benevolent societies of the North 
must by no means withdraw from the field. 

The condition of the colored people is in many 
respects deplorable. The vices inherited from 
slavery become more noticeable and hurtful in 
freedom. Their poverty and ignorance render 
them a prey to the whites when these are in the 
ascendency and a most dangerous power when 
they themselves are in the majority. The result 
of all this is misrule and anarchy, by which the 
very life of the nation is threatened. The work 
of lifting up the negro is but just begun. People 
do not comprehend the vastness of the work. 
Friends wonder that it has not all been accom- 
plished in a decade since the war; and enemies 
says ‘“‘It is as we told you, the experiment is a 
failure; the negro is worse off than he was in 
slavery.” The truth lies between these extremes. 
All has been accomplished that could have been 
reasonably expected, and enough to prove that, 
given timg and effort, success is sure. 

On the third topic a change of plan for the 
The normal work 
in the preparation of teachers is grandly success- 
ful. For example, in the normal department of 
Fisk University, statistics of teaching done by its 
students have been collected. From these it is 


annually about-ten thousand pupils. Were the 
same statistics gathered in other institutions, 
similar facts would be brought to light. But the 
higher courses of study, including college, are 
thinly attended. The main cause of this is, not a 
lack of ability or of will on the part of the stu- 
dents, but their poverty. In consideration of this 
it was deemed best to concentrate the college 
work for the present in one or more central insti- 
tutions, and make the others normal and theo- 
logical institutes and schools in which to prepare 
for college. When the time shall come requiring 
more colleges these schools may then be made 
such. 

In discussing the church work much emphasis 
was put upon the low standard of discipline, and 
the general ignorance and frequent immorality of 
the ministry of the existing churches. The plant- 
ing of a new church with a higher standard of 


discipline and a purer and more intelligent min- | 


istry seemed very desirable. This new leaven 
would work itself into the old churches as it is 
already doing by means of the schools in which 
their youth are being educated. 

The interrelation of the church and school 
work was seen to be close. The schools them- 
selves should be, as they are to a good extent, 
very centers of religious power. Their teachers 
should be men and woien consecrated to God. 
The conversion and re-izious instruction of the 
youth committed to th- ix care should be the cen- 
tralidea. Sucha missionary spirit should prevail 
in them as to make thei missionary schools whose 
power should be felt i:: this land and in Africa. 
They should foster the churches, and the churches 
them. Still, as hereto‘ore, they should be an ex- 
ample of a truly liberal Christianity, warmly in 
sympathy with the churches of all denominations, 
aiding and being aided by them. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE SPRING. 


By Mrs. S. M. WALSH. 


HE Spring led forth her children three: 
** Now, March, my boisterous boy,” said she, 
** The earth has waited long for me, 
Go tell ber I am coming; 
Breathe gently on her frozen breast, 
And tell the flowers I love the best oe 
To rouse them from their winter rest; 
The bees will soon be humming.”’ 


But March, like all the race of boys, 
Was fond of bluster and of noise; 
He whistled loud, and raised his voice 
To such uproarious shouting, 

Each shy plant cowered in its bed, 
Glad of a shelter for its head: 

No bee or bird a wing outspread : 

To earth came dread and doubting. 


**O April, haste !"’ cried eager Spring; 

** The earth grows weary, come and bring 

_ New life to every waiting thing— 
To brook, and bee, and blossom.”’ 
But April pouted, frowned, and wept; 
Her smiles were rare, her chill moods kept 
The flowers in fear, and still they slept 
In earth's warm, kindly bosom. 


But sometimes when her mood wasgay 
She frolicked in a mad-cap way, 

And sent the sunbeams bright and gay, | 
To wake the drowsy flowers, 

- Wheedled the bee from out his cell, 
Then with a change none could foretell, 
Shrouded in snow the crocus-bell, 

And drenched the bee in showers. ~ 


Spring’s kindly arms still held in fold 
Her loveliest child; and when she told 
How earth was lying dull and cold, 
Waiting so long to greet her; 

The bright-eyed May, with tender grace, 
Just bent her lovely, radiant face, 
Kissed the cold earth, and every place 
Grew bright with flowers to greet her ! 


Robins flew homeward, full of song; 
Brooks laughed aloud, and danced aleng; 
Trees clapped their hands, and all among 
Their leaves the birds were mating ; 

The rains dropped down in gentle showers, 
The bees went buzzing round the flowers. 
Ah May! at last we claim thee ours, 

More precious for our waiting! 


Recture-Room Calk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


MEANS AND ENDS IN RELIGION. 
FRIDAY EVENING, May 7, 1875. 


OP of the mistakes which persons almost 
always fall into when they enter on a Chris- 
tian life, as distinguished from the common life 
of morality, is that of imitation. It is natural that 
those who are young should look up to the persons 
around about them who are reputed to be most emi- 
nent in Christian life and whose influence they have 
most felt; and it is quite natural that, aside from any 
purpose of imitation, they should fall into an insen- 
sible imitation of them; and that at last this imitation 
should take on a form of duty, and that the example 
of a single individual should stand fora principle or 
for a whole. 

Thus, in Dr. Payson’s time it was quite natural that 
persons should feel that religion required them not 
only to be in earnest, but to have a zeal that glowed 
and corruscated all the time; and not only to have 
zeal, but to devote themselves continuously to prayer, 
spending many hours sometimes in the day in prayer, 
and appointing from time to time seasons of fasting 
and of prayer; and that they should, in one way and 
another, largely fill up their time with devotional ser- 
vice of some kind. 

Now, we see men who fulfill all these elements and 
are very noble and very fruitful and most admirable 
men; but because Dr. Payson's genius developed 


itself in that way, it does not follow that mire 
shall develop itself in that way. To his own Master 
every man stands or falls; and .every time that God 
makes a man, he makes him that he may disclose him- 
self—that is, Christ in him; asif it took not only the 
whole race, but successive generations of it, to set 
forth all those qualities which are infinite in their 
abundance in the character of God. 

Now, analyze fora moment. A man is of a com- 
paratively slender build; he has brown hair, grey- 
blue eyes, and a very sensitive nervous system; he has | 
strong and enthusiastic emotions; he goes into rap- 
tures; and truths stand out to him like poems; and 
his soul is filed with joy. Well, that is beautiful; but 
the man who sits behind him is obese; he has a pale 
skin; his flesh hangs in collops; he has a watery eye: 
he has slow digestion; he sleeps long and slow, and he 
walks slow and long; and he never understands a 
joke until everybody else has got through laughing at 
it; and he sees this other man-go off into scintilla- 
tions of religious genius; and he says, ‘‘ Well, now, 
miserable sinner that I am, I never feel so; and if that 
is religion, then I have no religion.”’ 

Does that follow? It is a good thing to be a poet; 
but may not a man be atolerably good father, a pretty 
good citizen, and a very good business man, and not 
be a poet? A man may wish to be a poet, and it might 
be better if he were a poet, but it is no disparagement 
to him if he is not a poet; and it is no disparagement 
to poetry. Many a man is not a musician, and it is 
not a disparagement to him that he is not one, though 
he might be better if he were one. A man may be a 
very good citizen and an excellent man if he 1s not 
endowed in these respects. And a man who is of a 
cold temperament, who is moderate in all his feelings, 
who is cautious in his disposition, never can followa 
sanguine temperament; he never can reproduce in . 
himself those experiences which a sanguine tempera- 
ment goes through; and all the time and effort that 
be expends in trying to reproduce in himself the expe- 
ricnce of a sanguine temperament is so much surplus- 
age—is waste time and waste effort. And if he could 
reproduce them in himself it would not be desirable. | 
That is to say, that which it would seem that our 
Lord wants is, that every man shall take his peculiar 
temperament and constitution, and govern it by the 
great central Christian impulses, and show how those 
impulses work out very differently in different men. 
And this variety of experience is a part of the treas- 
ure of the church; whereas, if men should seek to 
mould themselves to any one common idea, and all 
should be alike, the church would be impoverished. 

When a tree begins to grow, it grows one central 
stem, and promises to throw out branches; but if it 
kept growing as one central stem without a branch, it 
would be an unwieldy pole, destitute of beauty. We 
want a branch on this side, a branch on that side, a 
branch here, and a branch there, a branch above tnis, 
and a branch above that. It is this differentiation, 
this endlessness, by which you break up the central 
unity of the tree, and give it a vast spread and diversi- 
ty, that makes it beautiful. And so it is with the 
church. 

Take another example. Many persons think that if 
there is anything which is characteristic of piety, it is 
prayer. Prayer is the prerogative and the liberty of 
every Christian man; but all men are not gifted alike 
in the matter of prayer. Is prayer, then, agift? Yes, 
it is a birthright. Some men pray by nature. That is 
to say, there are natural tendencies in them which, 
when they receive culture, develop themselves in 
prayer more naturally than with others. 

In the first place, there is a vast difference between 
one person and another in the facility with which they 
comprehend the invisible. Some folks come to it 
slowly and with difficulty at best; and you must not 
judge them by those who come to it easily and natu- 
rally. Some persons are fluent in prayer; but you do 
not blame a person who is not so. 

Look around the household. Here is one of the 
family who talks incessantly to everybody, and all the 
while, and with reasonably good sense—considering 
how much there is of it; but bere is another, who 
hardly talks a word all day, except with her eyes. 
She listens, she hears, she nods assent, but she does not 
speak; though oftentimes in her silence she is more in- 
teresting than one that talks. And you do not take it 
to be treason against the family, nor to be evidence of 
a want of affection, that she does not talk. And if 
freedom in what is called demonstrativeness is allowed 


_to persons according to their disposition in the lower 


circle of friendship, is it not allowable in bigher 
circles ? 

If it is the nature of ‘some to rise in the familiarity 
of prayer, that is allowed; and if there be others to 
whom prayer is not natural—that is to say, if they 
have not the fundamental elements out of which edu- 
cation in this direction comes—do you suppose there 
is a debt and credit account kept, and that this man is 
set down as being very near to God because he prays 
four hours a day, as compared with that man who 
prays only three hours, or that man who prays only 
two hours, or that man who prays only one hour, or 
that man who prays only half an hour, or that man 
who prays only ten minutes? Some men say more in 
ten minutes than others iu four hours. Do you sup- 
pose that words are accounted of weight in matters of 
that kind among men? and is the standard lower and 
poorer with God? 

Now, there are certain good ends that you should 
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THE OWRISTIAN UNION. 


strive for alike. I think the greatest of these, because 
it is the most comforting, and because it is the mother 
and nurse of the others, is a true sevse of Christ pres- 
ent with you, of his relationship to you, of his love for 
you, and of his wisdom and power over you. The 
sense that you are entering upon a life in which you 
have a living Person who is profoundly sympathetic 
with you, and in whose hands is universal power, and 
that this personage, Jesus Christ, stands for all wisdom 
and goodness and sympathy, and to you stands as 
having personally adopted you; the sense of individ- 
ual relationship to the Lord Jesus Christ as the best 
Being in the universe; the sense that because you 
are related to him, he being the best, and you being 
the poorest, therefore he stands related to you asa 
schoolmaster does to an ignorant scholar, as a physi- 
cian does to a sick person, or as a guide does to a 
stranger tbat is out of the way and is ignorant of the 
road, his fullness standing over against your empti- 
ness, and his sympathy and patience and love ever 
against your barrenness and want of vitality in things 
spiritual—this sense of Christ. present with you, for- 
ever guiding, and therefore providential, of Christ 
forever inspiring, and therefore as of the Holy Ghost, 
and of Christ forever comforting, enlightening, stimu- 
lating and educating—this is the prime consideration 
in the Christian life; and whatever will tend to bring 
about growth in this Christian experience, is your 
privilege. 

Now, take as much as you please, more or less of it; 
and whether you get it in nature, in art, in pious 
books, in the Bible, in social meetings, from the pulpit, 
from one church or another, so that you have it, the. 
methods are, comparatively speaking, indifferent; but 
the thing itself is, primarily, essential and vital. 

Now, | do not think it is essential to anything except 
a system of theology that you should hold to a special- 
‘ized, analyzed, preconceived doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ. I hold to that doctrine myself, plenarily 
aud amply; but I perceive that there are hundreds 
and thousands of people who hold to the doctrine, but 
do not hold to Christ; and I see that there are not a 
few persons who hold to Christ, but do not understand 
the doctrine; and I say, if they are to be separated it 
is of infinitely more importance that a soul should rest 
in Christ with trust and love and not understand what 
his relationship is to the divine and the infinite, than 
that he should havea theory of the divine and infinite 
and not have the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Then, whatever doctrinal views, whatever ecclesias- 
tical relations, whatever methods of religious culture, 
tend to bring you into vital relationship to the Lord 
Jesus Christ as your Saviour, as your dearest friend, 
as your best companion, it is your liberty to avail 
yourself of them. Some of these instrumentalities are 
hetter than others; but that question I shall not dis- 
cuss to-night. What I wish to impress upon your 
minds is this: that you are called to be freemen; that 
you are not to be the slaves or servants of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He says, ‘‘ Henceforth I-call you not 
Servants, but friends; for the servant knoweth not 
what his lord doeth’’—that is to say, you know what I 
do, and therefore I take you into my confidence, and 
consult with you. 

- Now, this sense of Christ in you, over you, and about 
you is the primal element. The second element is the 
reproduction iu yourselves of those dispositions which 
snade Christ what he was: not his, power to raise the 
dead, nor his power to still the tempest, nor even hi 
power to teach, but that which made the power of 
teaching and the power of miracles so significant with 
him—for tbe miracles of Christ were never wrought as 
wonders alone. They were never exploded in the air 
hike crackers on the Fourth of July, to make a noise 
and nothingelse. Thesigns and wonders of the Saviour 
were in attestation of the great qualities of goodness 
which men did not believe in, which the carnal hearts 
of his generation were set against; and to gain authori- 
ty to teach humility and lovableness and holiness of 
heart and life—this was the purpose for which his 
signs and wonders were wrought. 

Now we are not to essay the knowledge or power 
that Christ had, but to cultivate those dispositions out 
of which came the Beatitudes: 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit; blessed are they that 
mourn; blessed are the meek; blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness; blessed are the pure 
in heart ; blessed are the peacemakers; blessed are they that 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake ; blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of €vil against you falsely for my sake.”’ 

**Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of 
me; for Iam meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.”’ 

The anti-selfish element, the humiliation of pride, 
the using of one's whole self as if one were a flower- 
garden whose business it was to throw out fragrance 
for other people, the patterning your life after the life 
of Jesus Christ, this is the second element. 

The short rule for all religious conduct is this: Do 
not go mousing, and saying to yourself, ‘‘ Now I must 
watch and not be selfish here, and not be selfish 
there, and not be selfish anywhere.” Well, perhaps, 
that 1s better than nothing; but there is something 
& great deal better than that—namely, to be with 
the Lord in the morning till you have come into 
Sympathy with the quality of powerful benevolence. 
Then you need-not think of any particular danger 
which you are liable to of falling into selfishness. 


‘The positive element of generosity works in you spon- 


taneously and unconsciously, and will take care of 
you through the day. One glowing impulse ruu- 
ning through the day is worth more than a thousand 
of these hitching and minor methods of getting along. 
If you do not have the first quality, it is better to have 
the last than nothing; but all these things are like 
ratchet-wheels in a well. They are mere machinery 
to keep the bucket from going down, that you may 
not lose what you have got; but the secret of easy 
living is to have a plenary inspiration, a positive feel- 
ing, a richness of heart, which takes care of circum- 
stances, 

Here, then, are the two great elements in Christian 
life—Christ and Christlikeness; and the sécret is this: 
While you use all means—meetings, books, prayers, 
etc. (‘these things ought ye to have done’’), you are 
not in bondage to them; you are free; and itis not a 
sin if you do not pray just when you think you ought 
to—if you do not pray at twelve o’clock, or at six in 
the morning, or at nine at night. It may be better 
that you should, but you are not boundto. The in- 
struments by which we seek to cultivate ourselves are 
subordinate to the great essential element of Chris- 
tianity—Christ taken by faith, and reproduced in the 
disposition and through the life. The means by which 
you produce religious states of mind are not unim- 
portant; but they are not your masters. They are 
your servants. You can lord it over them. 

Now, when you can be sound on these two great 
fundamental points—your life hid with Christ in God, 


-and Christ manifesting himself to you, and through 


you the grand and glorious disposition of God to the 
world, then you become comparatively victorious, and 
every day the victory becomes easier and easier. 

It will be a sad thing, then, for those who begin a 
Christian life to feel that they are fulfilling their du- 
ties simply by not doing wrong, and by performing 
perfunctorily certain allotted tasks. The two things 
which you are to bear in mind are, how to keep a 
sense of Christ near and personal and endeared, and 
how to be so filled with the glowing dispositions of 
Christ as that you shall represent to other people that 
which Christ seems to be to you. In this your life 
consists; and then out of this will flow easily, and un- 
checked, and almost continuously, the whole Christian 
life. “There is no way so easy as to strike at the 
highest at once, each man according to his own dispo- 
sition, and each man seeking, according to his own 
disposition, to better himself in Christ, and to rise in 
newness of life, and manifest Christ to the world. 


Pooks aud. Authors. 


. SOME NEW HYMN-BOOKS. 


We imagine that of the many people who look 
for the first time over the leaves of a new hymn-book 
no one is so dissatisfied as the compiler himself. No 
matter how much of musical talent, Christian taste 


and holy devotion he may bring to his work, he is sure 


to find that it is only by the hardest of labor that he 
is able to produce a tolerable book. The compiler is, 
of course, expected to use every hymn and air that is 
known to the people for whom his collection is made; 
but if he fulfills this requirement his book will not need 
to blush, because of its smallness, even when beside 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. He must evince 
some knowledge of the progress of music and hymnol- 
ogy. He must also see that words and music are in 
sympathy with each other, a duty which even the 
greatest writers of oratorios and operas seldom suc- 
eeed in fulfilling. To do this, he must either omit 
some hymns or lessen the number of his tunes. Then 
the publishers, with all respect for the purpose for 
which the book is to be made, are nevertheless anx- 
ious that it shall present a handsome appearance 
typographically, so the scissors must often be remorse- 
lessly used, unless, indeed, a good hymn happens to 


be too short, in which case the pen, less savage than 


the scissors, but less likely to do justice, is called upon 
to add length to a bymn without lessening the interest 
of the original. All these difficulti¢és may be aftera 
fashion surmounted, but the compiler’s perplexities 
are not yet at an end. The present forms of old, 
favorite hymns do not always agree, and the attempt 
to find out which version is most popular is about as 
unsatisfactory a task as to try to learn from men of 
different nationalities which is the happiest land in 
the world. And last of all, and most dreadful, though 
the compiler do all his work while meekly kneeling 
upon his knees, and although he repeat the Thirty- 
nine Articles with all earnestness every time he ap- 
proaches his manuscript, he may be sure that there 
will not be lacking righteous souls who will carefully 


scrutinize the theology of his selections, and plainly 


speak of what they find amiss. . 

After considering only these few of the many afilic- 
tions of the compilers of hymn-books, we have reason 
to be very grateful for the great progress which has 
within a few years been made in congregational sing- 
ing. Among the newer books of hymns and tunes is 


The Church Hymn-Book (revised edition), by 
Rev. Dr. Hatfield, containing, we believe, more hymn 
and tunes than are to be found in any other church 
bymn-book; thetunes number four hundred and fifty, 
and there are nearly fifteen hundred hymns, besides 
about thirty chants and as many doxologies. The music 


consists mainly of airs already familiar to most church- 
goers, but to these are added many new airs, and some 
very fine but old and forgotten music bas been resus- 
citated and given in this book. For old hymns and 
tunes the compiler has a decided liking, although bis 
sentiment in this direction might be far stronger with 
credit to himself and good to the church. We find on 
Dr. Hatfield’s pages, as in those of all other hymn- 
books, many songs whose retention can be due only 
to a regard which it is supposed some one, somewhere, 
may have for them, for they are not remarkable 
either for poetry or devotional spirit. The compiler’s 
Omissions seem to have been in the main judicious, 
though we believe that the absence of the hymns 
commencing Fading, Still Fading,’ **O Love Divine 
that Stooped to Share,’’ and Xavier’s Thou, O my 
Jesus,’’ will be quickly noticed by most congregations. 
A noticeable feature of Dr. Hatfield’s book is the com- 
piler’s insistence upon the original forms of musie and 
words. While this rule is generally an excellent one in 
principle, its rigid application may work a great deal 
of annoyance among people who have already learned 
accepted versions; there are writers, too—Watts, for 
instance—whose originals are inferior both in strength 
and beauty to the revisions which later hands bave 
made. Of choral music ‘“*‘ The Church Hymn-Book” 
contains but little. The indexes are numerous and 
admirably arranged, and the names of composers, with 
the dates of their births and deaths, accompany nearly 
all the hymns and tunes. Typographically the book 
is a very handsome one. (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co. $2.00.) - 


The revised edition of Songs for the Sanctuary, 
by Rev. Dr. Robinson, contains nearly all the hymns 
and tunes found in the original edition; to these have 
been added a few hymns and about eighty new airs, a 
portion of the new music consisting of chorals. The 
book contains about fifty chants, with music. The 
doxologies are accompanied by music, among which 
are several fugues. Songs for the Sanctuary does not 
contain, either in fragments or their entirety, so many 
of the famous hymns of the church in other ages as 
does Dr. Hatfield’s book, but it is richer than tbe last 
pamed volume in those hymns and tunes which have 
become particularly popular within the past few 
years. Appropriate indexes are found in the work, 
and the typographical execution leaves nothing to be 
desired. (A. 8. Barnes & Co., $2.50.) 


Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs is 


| based upon Songs for the Sanctuary, and is by the 


same compiler. The contents are largely the same, 
although marked changes for the better have been 
made by the omission of many hymns whose loss will 
not be seriously felt, and by the addition of consider- 
able choral music and some new aifs and words which 
have of late become very popular in prayer-meetings 
and union meetings. The metrica. versions of the 
Psalms are arranged by themselves in the front of the 
book, each Psalm being represented, and many of 
them appearing in several different versions. The 
selections of these versified Psalms have, in the main, 
been made with excellent taste, alihough some of the 
Scotch versions are rugged enough to excite in young 
singers a degree of merriment not meet for the sanc- 
tuary. (A. 8S, Barnes & Co.) 


Hymns for the Sanctuary is a very creditable 
collection of hymns and tunes, containing more than 
three: hundred airs and nearly thirteen hundred 
hymns. While the selections are, in the main, the 
same as those in the books named above, this book 
contains some words and music, mostly German, which 
none of the other collections offer. The compilation 
was made by @ committee appointed by the General 
Conference of the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, and of the two special spiritual objects referred 
to by the compilers, one is, “The cultivation of a 
hopeful and happy type of religion’’—an object espe- 
cially praiseworthy. (United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, O.) 


With either one of the books we have named, any 
ordinary congregation may well be satisfied.« The 
faults of each book are negative rather than positive, 
and are common to all of them. Most of them are due 
to the endeavors of the compilers to provide for every 
one his favorite hymns and tunes—a task which 
would hardly have been completed had each book 
been made twice as large as itis. Probably the no- 
ticeable lack, in all of them, of a fair proportion of 
hymns more than a century old, and of music by the 
masters, is due toJthis same cause. All these books 
would be fuller of inspiration had freer use been made 
of old Catholic hymns, and of the music of Mozart, 


Bach, Mendelssohn, Pleyel, Beethoven, Weber, and 


other composers of note. 
A PLEA FOR WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


Sex in Industry: A Plea for the Working Girl. By Azel Ames, — 


Jr.,M.D., ial Commissioner of Investigation, Massachu- 
setts Burea Statistics of Labor. J. K. Osgood & Co., 
Boston. $1.25. 

This is a book of more than ordinary conse- 


quence. The author isa physician of experience and 
standing; his official position requires that he shall 
make special investigations, and the Massachusetts 
factories offer better opportunities than could 
elsewhere in the United States be found for study in 
the particular direction followed by Dr. Ames. 

The author wisely avoids the sentimental course of 


argument, justifiable though it would be in such & 
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case, and treats his subject exclusively from the eco- 
nomic standpoint. A laborer dying before the com- 
pletion of an ordinary lifetime is to the State a loss, 
the magnitude of which is to be estimated by the 
length of time the laborer should have lived and 
worked; a laborer who becomes an invalid involves 
not only the loss of the laborer’s own production, but 
the production also of the individual who provides for 
the needs of the disabled laborer. This being the case, 
it is to the interest of society and the State to prevent 
unnecessary waste of human machinery. 

Dr. Ames finds that the principal manufacturing in- 
dustries which afford occupation to women in Massa- 
chusetts employ a great many girls who are in what 
he calls the formative physical period—a period which 
may be said, in general, to be completed at the age of 
eighteen years. During this period it is extremely de- 
sirable that girls should be shielded from all influences 
which are exciting, stimulating, or exhausting in their 
tendency ; if these requirements are not complied with, 
there are almost inevitably contracted disorders whose 
influence is detrimental to bealth, causing defective 
physical development in all cases, and more immedi- 
ately serious resultsin many. Among the most com- 
mon of these undesirable influences the author enu- 
merates over-long hours, confinement in close rooms, 
the necessity of remaining upon the feet all day, the 
annoyance caused by factory dust, insufficient accom- 
modations for maintaining personal cleanliness and 
regular habits, and too little time in which to eat the 
noonday meul, which is, of the daily meals, the must 
important to factory operatives. Of harmful influ- 
ences peculiar to special callings he names several, but 
particular stress is laid upon the general influences al- 
ready alluded to, and the evidence adduced is plenti- 
ful and strong enough to establish the author’s case, 
even if he went no farther. 

The harm done to the laborer and society by the 
overworking of uncompleted physical machines is 
not, bowever, solely material in its results. Physical 
deterioration is the precursor of mental avd moral 
decline; that this is the case seems proved by the ob- 
servations and experiments of noted physiologists to 
whom Dr. Ames refers. Believing this, the author 
holds that ‘*‘there can be no moral—there should be 
no legal right of a parent or guardian to permit, or of 
an employer to secure the labor of the immature 
frame in occupations that in themselves or their sur- 
roundings are inimical to the due development of the 
individual. If employed, it should be in pursuits free 
from tendencies to the repression of the sexual prin- 
ciple, and the almost purely animal growth which the 
early years of life seem intended to expressly accom- 
plish.”’ 

Of labors which, besides being mechanical, call for 
a constant exercise of mental effort, the author speaks 
in still more earnest warning; among these are type- 
setting and telegraphy. Statistics show that in 
these callings the strain upon the physiques of the 
operatives is destructive to an alarming degree. It is 
not alone the undeveloped girl who suffers in these 
professions; mature women seem unable to retain a 
fair degree of health without the recuperation gained 
in frequent or long vacations. The working of sewing- 
machines, in factories, by physical labor only, is even 
more severely condemned than is any other physical 
abuse mentioned by the author. 

The author’s suggestions as to reform are fairly em- 
bodied in the following passage: 

“There can be but two ways in which either the general or 
the detailed ills of this nature can be met. They are, the 
diffusion of sound intelligence bearing thereon, and the en- 
actment and enforcement of efficient repressing law. The 
dissemination of intelligence to a degree that shall cause sex 
to be recognized in labor; a fitness of things in the appor- 
tionment of occupations, both as to strength and time, that 
shall convince legislators of the necessity of lawg, and their 


enforcement in these directions: that shall demonstrate to |. 


the employer the certainty that every draft he makes upon 
the vital force of by and by must be paid out of his children’s 
pockets and their lives—such a dissemination is at once the 
most powerful and the slowest-growing of influences. Much 
of it, however, must exist before the second influence—legis- 
lation and its execution—can be established. So long as men 
are prone to consult their own selfish interests; so long as the 
present is a greater reality than the future in the eyes of 
men; the simple existence, in partial recognition, of princi- 
ples which, however vital they may be, are found to be at 
variance with men’s interests, or to deal largely with the fu- 
ture, will not be sufficient to command the respect they 
intrinsically demand. It becomes necessary that the minds 
that do recognize what other minds would recognize but for 
their blinds of self-interest and distance, must bring into 
operative force the principles that should prevail, and this 
can be only through the medium of law.” 

Dr. Ames’s book is not valuable alone to persons 
interested in laborers in manufactories. The consider- 
ation of the special requirements of the female sex in 
industrial pursuits is, for the good of individual work- 
ers and of society at large, even more in place in the 
social circle than among’ legislators and members of 
large manufacturing corporations. For the principal 
physical destruction of womanhood is going on in 
households all over the land. To most of the evil in- 
fluences which Dr. Ames charges upon factory life, 
household labor adds others no less dangerous. House- 
keepers themselves—and among them: many who are 
in comfortable circ tances—are, with their daugh- 
ters and servants, enduring many greater wrongs 
than those which some of them are petitioning legisla- 
tive bodies to remove. That a great number of these 
ills are self-inflicted is due ouly to ignorance and care- 


lessness, and any book which, like Dr. Ames’s, is both 
instructive and cautionary iu this particular Qirection 
should find its way into all American homes. 


ORIGINAL HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


Historical Collections of Louisiana and Florida. Including 
Translations of Original Manuscripts oma | to their Dis- 

; ith Numerous Historical and 

nch, Member of the 


3 

Ws 


New York. $4.00. 


This collection of papers is the result of an en- 
terprise that deserves encouragement. Even the most 
hurried reader of history takes a genuine interest in 
consulting the original source of the historical infor- 
mation he has already gained, but he bas seldom the 
time and means necessary to the search which he must 
needs ake among the libraries of the Old World and 
the New. Here, however, are translations and repro- 
ductions of many of the treasures of State archives 
and public and private libraries. Among these are 
the official account of La Salle’s exploration of the 
Mississippi, the historical journal of [berville’s expe- 
dition to Louisiana, a letter written by Columbus on 
his first discoveries, the proclamation of Narvaez to 
the Florida Indians, the narrative of Ribault’s ill-fated 
expedition to form a colony of Huguenots in Florida, 
a memoir of the expedition conducted by Menendez 
(the Spanish commander who massacred the Huguenot 
colonists), the letter sent by Pope Pius V. to Menendez 
after the news of the massacre had reached Europe, a 
memoir of the Florida Indians, written by a scholarly 
Spaniard who was a long time a prisoner among them; 
and a summary, written by the commander himself, 
of the expedition of De Gourgue, the Frenchman who 
avenged upon the Spaniards the wrong done to the 
French colonists. 

The contents afford, as a rule, as much entertain- 
ment to the general reader as to the student of history. 
The quaintness of expression, which even translation 
cannot remove, and the strange combination of sim- 
plicity and shrewdness that is displayed on nearly 
every page, increase the interest which the records 
themselves cannot fail to excite, while the minuteness 
with which every incident is recorded gives the reader 
clearer realizations than can be obtained from the 
official documents of the present day. The journal of 
the Menendez expedition is by the chaplain of the 
force, and the reverend gentleman seems to have been 
as industrious as a military adviser as he was as a 
soldier of the cross. With the most perfect innocence 
he writes as follows, after Menendez ordered that the 
captured Frenchmen should be put to death: *“ But 
as I wasa priest, and had bowels of mercy, I begyed 
him to grant me the favor of sparing those whom we 
might find to be Christians. He granted it, and I 
made investigations, and found ten or twelve of the 
men Roman Catholics, whom we brought back. <All 
the others were executed, because they were Lutherans 
and enemies of our holy Catholic fuith.’’ The letter 
of Columbus to a friend affords delightful reading. 
The old admiral, himself peaceable enough, shows us 
in a line the prevalent European idea of the natural 
calling of man, when he says of some people he vis- 
ited, “they have not any weapons, not that they are 
not a well-disposed people and of fine stature.’”’ De 
Gourgue’s sketch, although written in old French, 
richly repays perusal. None of the papers, in fact, 
are devoid of interest to the general reader. Simple 
though they may be in diction, the fact that they are 
written by actors in the scenes described makes them 
more fascinating than the best-written histories. We 
hope the book may meet a reception so hearty that 
the compiler may be encouraged to prepare additional 
volumes. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


The Science of Music, by Sedley Taylor, ‘‘ aims 
at placing before persons unacquainted with mathe- 
matics an intelligible and succinct account of that 
part of the theory of sound which constitutes the 
physical basis of the art of music.’’ We believe the 


author has succeeded as well as it is possible for any | 


one to do in treating this subject in popular form, but 
we doubt the wisdom of his book being published as a 
volume of the “Popular Science Library.* The 
musical knowledge desired by the readers of this 
library is hardly likely to be purely scientific in its 
nature. Asa text-book for persons intending to make 
music a matter of honest, thorough study, Mr. Taylor’s 
volume is excellent: it will also be an admirable assist- 
ant to musical amateurs whose thoughts go beyond the 
mere mechanism of vocal and instrumental execution. 
(D. Appleton & Co. $1.00.) 


Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have anticipated the 
demand, already being made by people expecting to 
attend the Philadelphia centennial next year, for a 
Philadelphia guide-book, by issuing a revised edition 
of their Philadelphia and Its Environs. This book is 
very profusely illustrated, and containsa great deal of 
interésting matter, but some of the illustrations could 
be cheerfully spared by foreigners, and even by patri- 
otic and business-like Americans. We refer to the 


numerous pictures of hotels, stores, and manufactur- 
ing establishments which have neither historic interest 
nor architectural beauty to recommend them to the 
public notice. Had all illustration of these been 
omitted, the book would yet have been fully illus- 
trated as well as more attractive, for between the 
park, the centennial buildings, old land-marks, and a 


few really handsome new structures, Philadelphia 
contains a great many objects of genuine and general 
interest. (Paper, 50 cents.) | 


Mr. A. D. F. Randolph has just published 
Through Normandy, by Miss Katherine S. Macquoid, 
who has heretofore been best known through her — 
novels. It would seem that such a subject would give 
a novel writer an excuse for many pages of romantic 
writing, but Miss Macquoid’s book, although very 
pleasant reading, is in reality a guide-book of the best 
class. She has explored Normandy thoroughly, and 
seen its people and scenery as well as its antiquities, and 
her failure to go into frequent eestacies is a surprise as 
gratifying asit is great. The book contains nearly a 
hundred illustrations, unpretentious in size but care- 
fully drawn, most of them being pictures of old build- 
ings and ruins. An itinerary and a map with the 
author’s routes traced thereon add materially to the 
value of the volume. ($2.50.) 


Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have just issued the 
fourth edition of the Satchel Guide to Europe, revised 
and brought up to date. In looking over its pages we 
miss (without regret) the wonderful descriptions of 
pictures, statuary, famous buildings, etc., which oc- 
cupy much space in most guide-books. The space of 
the Satchel Guide is devoted entirely to such informa- 
tion as travelers really need: it suggests routes, speci- 
fies distances between points of travel, names the 
principal cities and towns, and the objects most worth 
being seen therein, and designates the best hotels. 
The cost of journeys, meals, and sight-seeing are care- 
fully specified, even to the most modest fees which 
should be given to guides, custodians, servants, etc. 
An important feature of the book is the special infor- 
mation it offers to people who need to travel cheaply, 
and to those who travel on foot. The routes suggested 
extend over Ireland, England, Scotland, Belgium, 
Holland, France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, and 
Germany, and are presented to the eye by three small. 
but well-engraved maps. (#2.00.) 


Under the title of Whip and Spur, Col. George 
E. Waring, Jr., has collected into a volume, tempting 
in size to those who like to carry reading matter in 
their pockets, a few of his entertaining sketcbes which 
have heretofore appeared in the magazines. Half of 
them are upon individual members of a great army of 
heroes who did excellent service during the Jate civil 
war, but who for obvious reasons never received 
medals or brevets: we refer to soldiers’ horses. Among 
those owned by Colonel Waring there was one—Ruby 
by name—who was, although he moved upon four 
feet, atypical American warrior: off duty he appeared 
listless, nerveless, shapeless, and clumsy; but when his 
services were needed he underwent an instantaneous 
transformation that bewildered the experts who a 
moment before had been unable to see any: good in 
him. An unusual feature of Col. Waring’s sketches, 
and one whose developments will delight many read- 
ers, is the freedom with which he speaks of his late 
commanders. He seems determined that certain sol- 
diers of rank shall not reappear after death in monu- 
mental bronze and marble. (Osgood & Co. $1.25.) 


Macready’s Reminiscences, a bulky volume just 
published by the Macmillans, is one of the most inter- 
esting of books. The editor, Sir Frederic Pollock, has 
coutented himself with putting iuto print only such 
portions of Macready’s diary and memories as the 
public is most likely to read with interest. Letters 
from the subject to the editor are as rare upon these 
pages as they are plentiful upon those of some biogra- 
phies—Forster’s Life of Dickens, forinstance. Macready 
himself seems to have been, besides a great tragedian, 
an honest, noble, great-hearted Christian gentleman 
who carried his principles into the theater with him, 
and kept himself under their guidance upon the boards 
and everywhere else. Even those people who most 
dislike the theater and distrust its influences owe 
Macready a debt of gratitude for his having been the 
theatrical manager who first inaugurated the practice 
—now well-nigh universal—of refusing admittance to 
those objectionable characters whose influence is so 
justly dreaded by parents of young men. Of his 
honesty he gave practical evidences worthy of study 
by business men of every degree; the rare strength 
and purity of his manhood are indicated upon neariy 
every page of this diary, while the record of that in 
dustry by which alone he gained and held his place 
upon the boards will as effectually frighten stage- 
struck young men as it will stimulate earnest men in 
every walk of life. Macready’s fame and eharacter 
combined to attract to him a charming circle of ad- 
mirers, all of whom seem to have remained steadfastly 
attached to him. ($2.50.) 
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Business Department, | 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


THe GornaM CompPANy, Silversmiths, 
{established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of ch :ce articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 


-<couDn try. 


Tuk Philadelphia Scientific Journal 


‘says that ‘‘ Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & 


Co., of New York, are so well and ex- 
tensively known all over this conti- 
nent, that to name them and explain 


_ the nature of their business would be 


superfluous. No Newspaper Adver- 
tising Agency has ever displayed 
more energy and skill in the transac- 
tion of this delicate and tact-requir- 
ing business.” 


S, B. Halliday. 
BROOKLYN, Sept. 30th, 1874, 
‘** DoMESTIC’’ SEWING MACHINE Co.: 
Gentlemen: Mrs. Halliday has one of 
the ** Domestic’’ Sewing Machines, which 
she has used for nearly three years with 
very great satisfaction, preferring it 
over any other she has ever tried, and 
recommends it to all who desire to pro- 
cure a machine for general family work. 
Respectfully, 
S. B. Hauumay, 69 Hicks St. 


IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the medical 
profession. Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam for 
the Lungs, a remedy for Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption, and all diseases of the 
throat and chest. 


‘Thro’ pleasures and palaces though we may 


roam 

Be “¢ ever so humble there’s no place like 
10Me; 

For there on the bureau our Sozodont stands. 

We dy the swect mixture again in our 
lands 

We cleanse teeth and gums in fine, fragrant 

We mako our breath pure. There’s no place 

home. 


A BURN Webster says, is “a hurt 
caused by the action of fire,’’ and Webster is 
Experience says, ** * Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap’ cures a burn,” and souee 
sense ts correct. Any Druggist 
with Webster and common sense. by 
Druggists. Send threc-cent stamp ~ A 
manac to Wright Gillies & Bro., New York. 


‘““*THERE is always room at the top.” 


ACLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO- 


FORTE, is the leading book for teacher and 
student; such is the opinion of the thousands 
ool eminent teachers who bave adopted the 
Sent by mail fer $3.75. Lee & Walker, 
Poblishers, Philadelphia. 


LEADING MEDICAL MEN PATRONIZE Drs. 


“STRONG BREMEDIAL INSTITUTE at 


its unusual appliances, 
a 


N. Y¥. It cures, b 
many cases incurable without them. 


Send for Circular. 


Dutchers’ Dead-Shot 


for BEp-BuGs. The Old ne Article. Try 
it and sleep in peace. Sold by all druggists. 


THE most agreeable, durable, econom- 
joal and wholesome Toilet Soap for summer 
use is ReBINSON’S WHITE GLYCERINE. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
LVANIA.— The 26th Winter Session 
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PENN: 
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stru 
is pres in tne ‘Woman’ s Hospital, and in the Penn- 
-syivania, Wills, and Orthopedic Hospitals. Sp 
‘nee ot I Lectures, ractical demonstrations, an 
r Quizzes are free to he paaeetemanse. 
aes RACH cL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 
North College Avenue and 2ist ‘St., Phil. 


YOUNG Y.— 


Arts a 
ear begins Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C, 
WETS Principal and Proprietor. 


Ottis BISBEE. 


iVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


‘Soticits an ts of his SCH 
BOYS. 
ANTED immediately, 60 Ladies and 


ua- 
tions Re raduates. nd stamp f 
and Specimen of Penmanship. H. T. | 


‘lo aoe in Day or Sabbath School 


will send address oy Twenty-five 
‘Cents to ny samples chotce 
one co - copy of School 


‘Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & 591 
Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
MES, STEREOSCO GRAPHO- 


AI P 
TOGRA tales. OF 


MUSIC, &e. 


PIANOS, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
National Hymn and Tune Book. 


Now ready. Adapted for Opening and Closing 
Exercises in Schools and Seminaries, for Congre- 
gational, Social and Home Singing, 128 pages, 200 
choicé tunes, 340 ayes, Price but 40 cents. $35.00 
per Hundred. : 


$1.50 


Clarke’s Organ Voluntaries, 
2.50 


Batiste’s Organ Voluntaries, 
CLARKE’S REED ORGAN COMPANION. 


A valuable, useful and brilliant collection of 
Exercises, Airs, Sungs and Pieces for Reed Organs. 
Price $2.00. 


Strauss Dance Music, Violin & Piano, $1.00 
Winner’s Party Dances, Violin & Piano, .75 
Winner’s Violin and Flate Duets, $1.00 


CLARKE’S DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS 


For Reed Organs. For Piano. For Violin. Use- 
ful, cheap, Instructive Books with Exeroises and 
numerous attractive Airs for practice. 

Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7il Broadway, N. Y. 


PALMER’S 


SONGS OF LOVE. 


“Tried and Proved.” 


NO EXPERIMENT IN BUYING 


SONGS OF LOV E 
For the Sabbath - School. 


SONGS OF LOVE 


Has given the utmost satisfaction in all instances. 
The author is one of our most popular composers, 
as well as one of our best, and we feel that we 
shall but do him and the public justice in recom- 
mending this, his best work, most heartily. 


By H. R. PALMER. 
Price $3.60 per Dozen. 


Specimen copy mailed postpaid upon receipt of 
30 cents by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH.&CO., Cincinnati 0. 


If You want to buy the Very Best, 
BUTE 
KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO 
PURE and GLOSS 


CORN STARCH. 


Analyste of this Starch, both in America and 
Europe, shows that in 1000 ounces there are but 2 

Material. No other manufacturer 
reached this degree of perfection. 


has ever reac 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


= ay uveniles, 
autifully Wtusteated, at your 
own price. Mammot th Catalogue, 


No. 41, free. Send ~~ 


Lessa Broth 
City. 


BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 

; or Transfer Pictures, with fall instructions and 24 pg. 
catalogue, sent d for 10cents, 100 for 50 cts. 

1 oO They are Heads Landscapes, Flowers,Autamn Leaves 
Animals, Birds, Insects, Grotesque and Comic ie 

vag They can be easily transferred to an 

mitate the most Also § 

— Gem for 10 cen 0 for 50 cents, 

Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., “162 William St., 


PRING PA SHIONS—Ladies’, Gents’ 
Beautiful: in le, Ex AND "GALT RRS. 

IL LER & CO., 3 Union Square. 

Are You Coing to New York ? 
If so, and you wish to stop where you can feel at 

HYGIENIC AND TEMPERA NCE HOTEL, 
os. 13 and 15 Laig t.. 

noted for its peeeoees parlors and the cheerful, 

fee prevails. Connected with 


it are 
WOOD & HOLBROOK, Proprietors. 


OUNTRY 
call your a 


m the city, accessible by boat or 
nce 
MANSION FARM HOUSE. Leouse Valley, L. L. 


ANTIQUE EMPORIUM. 
SYPHER & CoO.,, 
593 Broadway, New York. 
in D oh inlaid Furnitay 


Farufhtare, Dutch Musical an utomaton 
Clecks, French and 


apanese Bronzes, 
Sevres, esden, and tle ntal Porcelain. 
Chinese canweed Fa 
MODERN FURNITURE SILVER. 
|AND PLATED 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOS. 


The Standard Pianos of the World. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World’s Fair Paris 1867—London 1862. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


Ilastrated Catalogue sent free Application. 
Warerooms, 109 and 111 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


CHAMBERS 
Sterling Pianos. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
<7 READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 


Before you Fae send for information, circulars 
and price-list uarantee unlimited. Pianos —_— 
for approval, and satisfaction assu ured b 

Special Safe Offer.’. Address CHAM RS 
yee NO FAGT RY, 306 4th Avenue, New 


CHICKERING 
PIANO-FORTES. 


These instruments have been before the 
public for more than 50 years, and still main- 
tain their excellence and high reputation as 
the Standard Pianos of America. 

The Prices of these instruments are as low 
as the exclusive use of first-class materials and 
workmanship will allow. 


Pianos sold on easy monthly 
payments, at regular catalogue 
prices. 


Catalogues and price-lists mailed free, on 
application to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St.. New York. 


STHC PIANOS reeeived the only 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


INSURANCE. 
THE MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
156 AND 158 BROADWAY, 


ill Issue Policies on Sound Lives 
on all Approved Plans. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. Ist, 1874.......$9,690,730 48 
Reserve to meet all Liability... ......... 7,858,073 31 


Surplus over Liability.......... wessneediie $1,837,677 17 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Prest. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, Asst. Secretaries. 


THE TRAVELERS’, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
OLDEST, LARGEST, AND Best Accident Insyw- 


ance C 
LIFE ¥ ND ENDOWMENT POLICIES on the Low 
Rate Cash 


HANOVER 
INSURANCE COMPANY; 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash, Capital 
Il. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 


Revolvers of an ovary kind, Send 
for Ca e. Gun 
and Reve ver SBURGH, Pa. 


FOR NOTHING. 
- REMINGTON RIFLES and SHOT GUNS, and 
first-class FISHING RODS. Address for partic- 


uilars, 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
Box 51066, New York. 


me DB. FOL 


DENTIST, 
305 Fulton Street, near Johnston Street, Brooklyn. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Inclose stamp for illustrated Red 
of ‘Hair Goods and 


resident. 


Price 
air Jew- 
Vv. PECKHAM, 
eh Broadway, ainedite A. T. Stewart’s, New York. 


Patent Wire Signs and Banners. 


Useful, ornamental, and suitable for all a 
f trade. Sun day-school and Society 
Metal and Brass Signs. Sketches ond 


ved Metal by mail or on to 
UPHAM & CU., 200 and Canal St., N. Y, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


One copy of either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR wl 
be sent for one year, POSTAGE PREPAID by 
the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the United 
States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $10.00; or any 
two for $7.00; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE,WEEKLY 
or BAZAR will be sent gratis for every Club of 
Five SUBSCRIBERS at #4 0 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, Six Copies for $20 00, without extra 
copy; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 


HARPER'S will be sent by mail, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. McCosh’s 
Reply to Tyndall. Cloth............ 3 DW 
The Scottish Philosophy............ 40 


Dr. Dawson’s 
Nature and the Bibdle. Illustrated. 1 75 


Dr. Peabody’s 


Christianity and Science...... .... 1 %5 
Dr. Lord’s 

Christian Theology for the People. 4 0 
Dickson’s 

All About Jesus ..... 200 
No. 2. 

Carters’s Cheap Library. Wvols., 

Also, No. "50 20 00 


D. HODGMAN & CO., 


27 Maiden Lane, cor, Nassau St., 
Invite attention to their large stock of 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 

We are offering 100,000 feet of 
RUBBER HOSE, in any length, 
with or without brass fixtures, for 
gardening and street purposes. Every 
foot warranted to stand pressure of 
200 pounds to a square inch. 

Send for Price List. 


FOR SALE! 
308,000 ACRES 


Valuable Lands 


IN KANSAS. 


By direction of the Honorable Secretary of the 
Interior, the undersigned will receive sealed bids 
for the purchase of any or all of the unsold lands 
west of the Neosho River, along the southern Mne 
of the State of Kansas embraced within what is 
generally known as the “ CHEROKEE STRIP.” 

These lands are offered for sale in compliance 

with the i, [U. 8 of an act of Congress approved 
ya il, 1 S. Statutes at Large, vol. xvii., pp. 


The Ls will be sold to the highest bidder for cash, 
in quantities not exceeding one hundred and sixt 
acres, at not less than two dollars per acre for if 
of said lands | . east of the Arkansas river, and 
a gy per acre for such lands 


one dollar an 

as lie west of said 
nted lists, Gencribin the lands hereby offered 

for sale by their proper le 


dress of any 
therefor to the Com- 
e General Land 
Register and Receiver of the local offices at Wich- 
ita and Independence, Kansas 

Persons offering to purchase may bid foras ay 4 
tracts as they may desire, but each bid must be 
separately made an — and must be for not 
more than one hendved on sixty acres, (and con- 
form to the legal pane wh embraced in the 


list.) 
Bids must be accompanied ten per cent. of 
the amount bid as a guarantee of the good faith of 
the bidder, which sum, in case the land is awarded 
and the balance not paid, will be forfeited. Should 
any bid be rejected, the sum deposited will be re- 
turned to the proper party. 
Parties whose we ted will be 
of such accep soon after the pening © 
the bids as practicable. and if within forty ays 
after such notice has been duly mailed payment 
a be not made to the Commissioner of the Gen- 
ral Land Office of the amount bid, the pace he gn 
=" such bid was made will be again subj to 
e 


The deposit uired to accom 
bids A. 7 be rem Post ce orders, certifi. 
cates of checks on some Govern- 
ment de pository ' eos to the order of the 
Commiasto oner of General Land office, or in 


Tat to reject any and all bids is expressly 


reserve 
All bids must be sealed and addressed to the 

COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND 

” and indofsed “ BIDS FOR 


Bids will be received as wey invited until 12 
o'clock noon of the second day of August, 1575 
after which they will be duly pened and acted 


upon. 
Ss. S. BURDETT, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1875. 


HOW TO-GET A HOME. 


Rich Soil, Good Climate, Excellent Water, Grow- 
ing Settlements and Good Schools. 

We offer the lands of the Iowa Division of the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R.on six years’ time, 
at #5 to % peracre. One ortwo years ef eastern 
rent will buy a good farm, Apply to 


DAVIDSON & CALKINS, 


R. R. Land Agents, Algona, Iowa 


subdivisions and in-. 
tract is 
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= 
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ONE WITH CHRIST. 


T is possible through our very admiration for 

Christ to set him too far from us. Getting a 
sense of the divine beauty of his life, men bow 
down before it in adoration. By that very wor- 
ship they are in some degree drawn into likeness 
to what they so venerate. But, in setting up 
Christ as a divinity to worship, we may fail to 
realize that he calls us to enter into the very life 
that he led. Yet this was his teaching. He does 
not represent himself as standing isolated by his 
supreme excellence. On the contrary, his highest 
word to his disciples was that they were to be- 
come one with him. When his earthly life drew 
to an end, and his familiar friends had, through 
their intercourse with him, been filled with the 
sense of the heavenly beauty of his character, he 
gathered them about him to speak the supreme 
words which are recorded in the latter chapters of 
John’s Gospel. And the burden of those words is 
that there was to be the closest union between 
them and himself. It was to be a union not 
through affection only, but through such abso- 
lute likeness of character and inmost self that 
they were to be one with him. And he prays that 
the same intimate union in which he has lived 
with the Father may also be theirs; ‘‘that they 
may be one, even as we are one.” 

At an earlier time he intimated the same truth 
in a very striking manner. Zebedee’s sons peti- 
tioned through their mother for the highest place 
in his kingdom. He askedin reply a question too 
deep for them to fathom. ‘‘Are ye able to drink 
of the cup that I shall drink of, and to be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized with?” In 
ignorant confidence they answer, ‘‘ We are able.” 
And he tells them, ‘‘ Ye shall drink indeed of my 
cup, and be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with.” In the very moment of their 
selfish ambition he foresees for them an entrance 
into the height of self-sacrifice that was in him. 

Paul was filled with this great hope, of attain- 
ing to the height of Christ’s own life. ‘‘ Walk in 
love,” he says, ‘‘as Christ also hath loved us.” 
Declaring in one passage that in him dwelt all the 
fullness of the Godhead, in another he prays for 
the Ephesians that they may be filled with all the 
fullness of God. He desires that they and he may 
together come ‘‘unto the measure of the fullness 
of the stature of Christ.” Nothing less than that 
highest ideal, embodied in Christ himself, will 
satisfy Paul. To suffer with Christ, to die with 
him, to rise with him, is his desire. He rejoices 
that in his sufferings for the church he “ may fill 
up that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ”—may take up and carry on Christ’s own 
work of suffering for others’ sake. So, too, John 
can fill the glorious future toward which he looks 
with no higher hope than this: ‘‘We know that 
when he shall appear we shall be like him,”— 
** for,” he adds, ‘‘ we shall see him as he is’”—the 
immediate sight and companionship of that divine 
presence having power to draw the soul into its 
own likeness. 

We do not get the full inspiration of Christ’s life 
until we enter into this thought: that we are 
called to that very life. We are to fill our hearts 
with a sense of the perfect beauty that was in 


Jesus. We are to get a sense of him as living in 
such consciousness of God's presence as filled him 


| with serenity, with power, with God’s own spirit. 


We are to understand that submission to the Per- 
fect Will by which he said ‘‘ Thy will be done” 
when even his Father’s face was hidden. We are 
to comprehend something of that depth of love 
by which he went among the fallen, the degraded, 
the morally repulsive—not as matter of duty, 
but because he yearned over them as a mother 
over her sick child. We are to imagine that gen- 
tleness by which in the midst of his vast work he 
would pause to take children caressingly in his 
arms, and bestow a tender thought on the falling 
sparrow. From all the wonderful touches of de- 
scription in the Gospel narratives, and by the 
sympathetic interpretation of our own hearts, we 
are to frame the thought of this Christ Jesus as 
he really lived. Then we are to see that he beck- 
ons us to his side, saying, ‘‘Be as I am.” It isa 
life set up, not for distant veneration only, but to 
be reproduced in ourselves. 


THE CENTENNIAL YEAR. 


E hardly know whether we have cause for 
regret or congratulation in the fact that 
the next Presidential election in this country will 
find the people in the whirl and excitement of 
their centennial celebrations. If, as we hope, 
these celebrations shall be of a character to revive 
and deepen the national patriotism, the conjunc- 
tion will be most fortunate ; but if, on the other 
hand, they serve only to intensify the national 
vanity, and make the people more careless than 
usual in regard to their responsibility as citizens, 
the effect will be disastrous. 

The tone of the recent celebrations at Lexing- 
ton and Concord encourages us, however, on the 
whole, to look forward to the Centennial Year 
with hope rather than with foreboding. The peo- 
ple, indeed, if we do not mistake the signs of the 
times, are approaching that important period 
with a thoughtful soberness and sense of respon- 
sibility that augur well for the future of the Re- 
public. Our pecuniary embarrassments, hard as 
they are to be borne, are having a good effect in 
compelling us to study as never before the prin- 
ciples on which our Government rests, and to prac- 
tice the wholesome virtues of prudence and econ- 
omy, as well in publie as in private affairs. The 
people are growing more and more intolerant of 
corruption in parties and public men; party ties, 
though still too strong, are weakening, and poli- 
ticians reveal a wholesome dread of the Independ- 
ent Voter. The honors recently bestowed by the 
most eminent men of this city, of different politi- 
eal parties, upon that incorruptible statesman, 
Carl Sehurz, afford another ‘indication of influ- 
ences working for the purification of the political 
atmosphere, and preparing the way for an honest 
administration of the government. 


We respectfully admonish those whose duty it 


will be to make the needful arrangements for the 
centennial celebrations, that they should en- 
deavor to make them worthy of the grand occa- 
sion, a means of developing a higher and purer 
patriotism among the people, and thus leading 
them to a more intelligent and conscientious dis- 
charge of their duty as electors. The roar of 


artillery, the flash of fireworks, the moving of 


grand processions, and other forms of scenic and 
sensational display are well enough in their place, 
and may even be turned to good account; but 
these are by no means‘all that is required. In 
rejoicing with pride and exultation over what has 
been achieved in and through the Republic dur- 
ing the first hundred years of its existence, we 
shall simply respond to the sense of gratitude to 
God which every citizen should deeply feel; but 
our joy should not make us insensible either to 
present duties or future dangers. We have no 
sympathy with the croakers who tell us every 
day that the country is degenerating, and that 
Republican government has proved a failure ; but 
we do see that our form of government depends, 
more than any other, upon the intelligence and 
virtue of its citizens, and that there are in our 
country serious faults of administration that 
need*to be corrected. The year offers an oc- 
easion for girding our loins anew, and gather- 
ing up and concentrating the moral influences 
by which alone society and government can be 
made pure and wholesome. The year should 
not be given up to idle and noisy display, but 


made an occasion for serious thought, a close 


investigation of principles, and wise plans for 
the future. Noisy and empty-headed politicians 
should be compelled during that year to take 


back seats and put an embargo on their oily 
tongues ; while statesmen eminent for wisdom 
and virtue should be called upon to address the 
people, to expound Republican principles before 
them, and inspire them with a new devotion to 
their country and a firmer resolve to make it still 
more worthy of its high place among the nations — 
of the earth. Celebrations informed and _ per- 
vaded by this spirit will prepare the people to 
make a wise choice of rulers, and thus give occa- 
sion not for regret but for rejoicing that the 
Presidential election occurred in the midst of the 
centennial festivities. | 

In what we have said slew we refer chiefly to 
the celebrations in which great numbers of peo- 
ple will join, and which will partake somewhat of 
a national character. But the people should not 
content themselves with these. Every parish, or 
at least every town—we had almost said every 
school district—should have a celebration of its 
own. Every pulpit in the land should lift up a 
voice of congratulation, instruction and warning, 


| applying the principles of Christianity to social 


and political life, and showing that righteous- 
ness alone, in the people and in their rulers, can 
exalt and perpetuate the Republic. If the minis- 
ters of the Gospel with one consent improve the 
opportunity thus afforded for enlightening the 
people and imprtssing them with a sense of their 
duty as citizens, we may hope for the happiest re-. 
sults, not only in the political action of the year, 
but also in future time. 


POLITICAL HYGIENE vs. SURGERY. 


T appears to us that by far the most deep- 
seated of this country’s political ills is the 
condition of the South. We have other grave 
difficulties, and some perhaps which are more 
immediately pressing. But with hardly an ex- 
ception they adinit of pretty speedy remedies. 
Under our institutions almost any specific abuse 
may be soon got rid of, provided only that the 
general body of citizens is intelligent and virtu- — 
ous. And upon the whole the character of our 
Northern and Western population is such that 
almost any grave public mischief has only to be 
clearly discerned by the community at large to 
come in the way of a tolerably direct and certain 
cure. At present we are all feeling keenly the effects 
of having let the business of government pass 
largely into the hands of selfish and corrupt poli- 
ticians ; and to effect a real and permanent reform 
is one of the hardest tasks that we as a people 
have encountered. Yet even here there is excel- 
lent ground for hope. The power of independent 
and conscientious citizens is making itself more 
strongly felt at every election. It fairly promises 
to be soon the decisive element in political con- 
tests. And so, we repeat, there is no public evil 
that is not susceptible of cure where the body of 
citizens is intelligent and virtuous. The funda- 
mental law of democracy is this: As the people, so 
is the government; and so long as we can main- 
tain even the present standard of personal char- 
acter in our population at large, public interests 
are substantially safe. 

But atthe South the case is different. There 
we encounter this fact: a great population de- 
based by slavery so low that it must be the 
work of generations to raise it to vigorous man- 
hood. The present condition of the freedigen is 
the natural fruit of their past. Asa people, they 
were taken out of the lowest heathen barbarism, 
to receive for centuries the education of slavery. 
The deepest wrong of slavery was that which it 
wrought into the whole character of the sub- 
ject race, to be transmitted and to become a sec- 
ond nature. From these conditions—a childhood 
of barbarism and an apprenticeship of slavery— 
the negro race at the South has just emerged. 
The best testimony we can gather shows that it 
bears the natural marks of such an experience. 
It has the improvidence and helplessness which 
absolute dependence on a master develops. It is 
deeply pervaded by the vices of untruthfulness 
and unchastity. In its religion, emotion plays a 
greater part than morality. Its ignorance is pro- 
found. Along with these are other traits, attract- 
ive and of great promise: wonderful gentleness 
of disposition, tropical fervor of feeling and im- 
agination, aptness to learn, habits of industry, 
good humor and jollity that rob a hard lot of 
half its bitterness. There is the greatest en- 

couragement to work for the elevation of such 
a people; there is hope that their race may 
play a worthy part in the future of the world. 
But their present defects are such as to weigh 


heavily, not only against themselves, but against — 
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the political community of which they are an 
integral part. That they should be the prey of 
knavish politicians, that only a few of them 
should be competent to the duties of intelligent 
citizenship—these things are not only facts, but 
for a time they must continue to be necessary 
and inevitable facts. The only remedy lies in 
the slow processes of education. 

To the difficulties of the situation another ele- 
ment must be added. It would be out of human 
nature if the Southern whites, as a class, were 
actively friendly to the elevation of the blacks. 
Let us imagine that by some sudden reversal of 
things our own town or State were made to include 
nearly or quite a majority of ignorant colored 
voters, whose representatives shared the highest 
places of political power. Should we have the 
grace to be full of ardent philanthropy toward the 
intruders? But this is the case of the Southern 
whites. With them too there is this great addi- 
tional fact: their estimate of the negro has been 
formed by the habit of regarding him as a chattel, 
a piece of merchandise, something altogether be- 
lowa man. In accepting emancipation as a fact, 
the master class of course retains much of its old 
habit of mind toward the subject class, The aver- 
age Southern white man does not believe the 
negro capable of much elevation ; and his lack of 
faith is not to be imputed to him asa wanton injus- 
tice or cruelty. It springs from honest and deep- 
rooted opinion. We do not believe that ‘‘outrages” 
- upon the freedmen, in the form of actual violence, 
are at all common; but we judge that there is a 
wide disposition to act toward them as toward a 
class incapable of any but a markedly inferior 
station, and that in many ways this disposition 
hinders them from getting a fair chance. In com- 
_ munities where a certain degree of lawlessness is 

chronic there will be more or less of positive vio- 
lence toward a weak and obnoxious class. Buton 
a wider scale there will be at least a sort of passive 
hostility to anything that tends to take the black 
man ‘‘out of his place”—that is, an inferior place. 

We have said that the condition of Southern 
society is apparently the gravest and most obsti- 
nate of our political ills. But that it calls for active 
political treatinent does not at all follow. On the 
contrary, we believe that the first step toward de- 
liverance lies in recognizing that political treat- 
ment, through the Federal Government, can only 
aggravate the disorder. The true limit in this 
direction was reached when the Constitution was 
so amended as to absolutely preclude legal abuse 
of the emancipated race. Nostate can deprive the 
black man of the suffrage or the full measure of 
his political rights, The Amendments firmly es- 
tablished that great safeguard. Since that, every 
attempt to go further in protecting the freedmen 
by Congressional or Executive interference, has 
wrought only mischief. We have had Ku-klux 
laws, and Civil Rights laws, and Force bills ; we 
have had State governmen#s over-turned and set 
up by the President ;:we have undertaken to 
protect the colored pgople against violence, in- 
timidation and frawd, through the Attorney- 
‘General’s office at Washington. And the chief 
‘effects of this policy have been only to exasperate 
ithe whites and to teach the blacks not to depend 
‘on themselves; to protract the hostility between 
the South and the North; to unsettle Constitu- 
tional principles of government; and to go far 
toward losing for the Republican party the con- 
fidence of the nation. Nor, as an offset to this, 
has the interference policy worked any real ad- 
vantage to the freedmen ; it has served rather to 
divert from the only agencies by which they can 
be benefited—the agencies of education and relig- 
ion ; the necessity of self-reliance ; the sense of a 
common interest between whites and blacks. 

Nothing in the signs of the times is clearer than 
that the interference policy has about come to an 
end. The Republican party will either definitely 
abandon it, or be carried down by it. If the 
Democratic party shall succeed, and shall attempt 
to overturn any of the legal guarantees of equal 
rights, we shall of necessity revert to the old 
struggle. Otherwise, we may hope that with the 

removal of the Southern question from politics, 
and the occupation of the political field by other 
issues, the way will be clear to enter by all legiti- 
mate means upon the great work of educating the 
colored race up to the level of intelligent, virtuous, 
Christian manhood. Not until that is accom- 
— will the atonement for slavery be com- 
plete. 

The war left the country with a taste for sur- 

gical treatment of political disorders. But we 
are learning that during that period the knife did 
all there was for it to do; and that the patient's 


| present case demands hygienic treatment only,— 


air and exercise and healthy ways of living. Not 
repression, but education, is the cure for the 
Southern trouble, 


EXAMINING OUR EVIDENCES. 


HE impression recorded by the author of The 

New Crusade, himself an eminent Christian, 
that ‘‘ persons closely interested in the triumph of 
a sect are, from their point of view, prevented 
from seeing to advantage the steady progress of 
Christendom,” is one about which religious peo- 
ple should be as much concerned as about any 
criticisms by Spencer or Draper. The latter- 
named gentlemen may deprive the church mili- 
tant of a few recruits, but Mr. Hale’s complaint is 
about the veterans who are the only hope of the 
army. Are there any grounds for such fears, and 
if there are, what are they ? 

A sect is an association of persons of religious 
feelings and professions, who, in addition to a 
general acceptance of religious truth, are in per- 
fect accord upon one or more special points of 
faith or practice. These distinctive features are 
generally important, consisting of principles 
whose form or spirit has been neglected, or which 
have been expressed in incorrect form. Toward 
religion the sectarian occupies the position which 
the inventor bears toward the science of mechan- 
ics. It is seldom necessary for him to oppose the 
existing order of things, or to undervalue what is 
already used with profit—he is rather an improver 
of old methods and a deviser of better ones. The 


Baptist, with his intellect and conscience espe- 


cially active on the subject of immersion, never 
finds it necessary, in his talks upon baptism, to 
dispute the -Presbyterian’s view of the Lord’s 
Supper, any more than the inventor of a new car- 
spring feels himself called upon, for the good of 
his patent, to abuse the latest improvement in 
planing mills. 

But, like his brother, the inventor, the sectarian 
ean hardly help attaching disproportionate im- 
portance to his own distinctive idea. The ten- 
dency to ‘‘run in a groove” is marked in men of 
all classes, and the distinction made against reli- 
gious people who exemplify this habit is without 
a single atom of fairness to support it. Occasion- 
ally men of breadth of view and ecatholicity of 
spirit afford encouraging exceptions to the rule, 
but with the mass of mankind the processes of 
thought are so labored and slow that any man 
who has given the world a single new means of 
material or moral improvement is considered as 
being above the bulk of his fellows. 

But when we consider the effect of the world at 
large upon the ideas of individuals, the parallel 
between inventor and sectarian ceases. The de- 
signer of the car-spring would scout the idea that 
mechanical progress is satisfactory only when fol- 
lowing the lead of his invention, for he knows 
that his friend of the planing-machine has also 
decreased the cost or improved the quality of an 
article as necessary to the world as his own. The 
inexorable logic of dollars and cents, of supply 
and demand, quickly disabuses him of his tend- 
ency to overvalue his invention. But the secta- 
rian has no such safeguard. Dealing only with 
subjects unusually stimulative to intellect and 
conscience, it is very natural that to him their 
value should seem unspeakable (as it is) and of 
preéminent importance, which it is but seldom. 
Opposition only intensifies his feeling, and the 
exclusiveness, which in religious affairs is the 
almost inevitable result of denominationalism, 
prevents other and equally important religious 
ideas from receiving due attention from him. 
The progress of Christendom, then, is judged by 
him according to the progress of his own sect. 
The glorious procession of Christian qualities— 
faith, virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, 
godliness, brotherly kindness, charity—qualities 
which are being born of the Spirit in men of all 
conditions, everywhere, through agencies unde- 
scribed by the churches and unseen of those who 
are seeking the kingdom of God by observation— 
aJl this noble array is hidden from his gaze by the 
special thought, great in itself, but pitifully 
small by comparison, which fills his eye. 

What, then, shall be done? Think less? God 
forbid! Stifle conscience? Never! Accept all 
religious fancies offered us? By no means! Be- 
little religious ideas ? Nay, but let us, as much as 
we can, recognize all good and strong and noble 
thoughts wherever we see them; let us strive to 
raise them to a common working level. And then, 
putting into practice our belief in the saying, 
‘‘For as the heavens are higher than the earth, 


80 are my ways higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts,” let us stand in hu- 
mility and look eagerly for every manifestation of 
our Father’s presence among men, and hasten to 
recognize his wisdom without first examining it 
by the light of our own opinions. On this ground 
all Christians can meet without surrendering their 
convictions, and from this ground they will see 
with a clearness of vision enabling them to work 
more good to humanity and greater glory to God. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—This week we present on our first page the 
new and graceful little song which Mr. H. C. King has 
composed for the words of Dr. Holland’s most musical 
‘* Lullaby,” in his recent poem, ‘*The Mistress of the 
Manse.”’ The prettx fancy which the artist has woven 
about the words and music will certainly add to their 
attractiveness. On the second page is a tune, by John 
Zundel, for that immortal hymn of Charles Wesley, 
‘** Jesus, Lover of my Soul.’’ Breathing, as it does, the 
peculiar tenderness and devotion of the hymn, it will 
be found especially adapted for choir-singing, rather 
than for the bolder swing of acongregation. Yet, of 
Congregational singing Zundel may be considered al- 
most the father in this country, as he has devoted the 
labor of nearly thirty years to its earnest and intelli- 
gent advancement, especially in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, where that phase of worship has been most 
signally successful. From time to time, we hope te 
give some hints from this veteran concerning the art 
which he has most at heart; and this week we are glad 
to print his very practical suggestions as to the charac- 
ter and qualities of the organ needed for the support 
of Congregational singing. The pleasant article of 
Horatio C. King on “The Songs of the People”’ will 
also be read with interest. 

—The Presbyterian Banner illustrates its pecu- 
liar notions of the charity that thinketh no evil in in- 
cluding Dr. Eggleston’s ‘*Church of Christian En- 
deavor’”’ in “the cup of misery’”’ which the people of 
Brooklyn are called upon to drink. We venture to 
say that evangelical Christians of Brooklyn, of all de- 
nominations, regard that church with friendly inter- 
est and hopefulness, and will rejoice to see it become 
a grand center of moral and Christian influence. Even 
those of them who doubt the wisdom of its peculiar 
organization are not disposed to cast stones at it on 
that account or to ridicule its founders. 

—If we have a single reader who is inclined, in 
view of the errors and crimes of the present day, to 
say that ‘the former times were better than tbese,”’ 
we advise him to turn to the Christian Union of last 
week and read the story of the burning of Serve- 
ius for the crime of calling Jesus ‘“‘the Son of the 
Eternal God,’’ instead of the *“* Eternal Son of God.” 
Let him, after reading that revolting chapter of ecele- 
siastical history, say if he thinks the world would be 
improved if heretics were now burned at the stake! 

—The Presbytery of Central Mississippi, at a 
late meeting, expressed its judgment upon an impor- 
tant subject in these words: “This Presbytery notices 
with regret an acrimonious spirit pervading, too 
much, of late, the editorial and home correspondence 
of some of our church papers, in common cireulation 
within our bounds, to the evident detriment of the 
holy cause which they should maintain in full earnest- 
ness and charity.”* The “acrimonious spirit ’’ is eon- 
fined neither to the religious papers of the South nor 
to those of any single denomination. If the editors 
of such papers wish to commend religion to the re- 
spect and reverence of the community, let them avoid 
the manifestation of that spirit in any shape or form. 
To deal candidly and respectfully even with those 
whose views are deemed most erroneous is a duty 
which every editor of a religious journal should hold 
himself bound to fulfil. 

—The announcement that a new church for the 
Rev. W. H. H. Murray is to be immediately built in 
Boston will give pleasure to earnest Christians of 
every denomination. Nor will the pleasure be the 
less for the fact that the church is to be large and to 
offer sittings at a reasonable rate to people of moder- 
ate means. Not a few, moreover, will be glad that 


Mr. Murray is to take a non-sectarian and independent > 


ecclesiastical position. 

—The Religious Telescope pleads the example of 
Christ in justification of itself for calling the Christian 
Union a “blind guide.”’ It is very true that Jesus 


pronounced a ‘‘ woe” upon certain persons whom he | 
called ** blind guides,” but we have never understood 


that he thus denounced them because of their opin- 
ions on the subject of billiards. It is indispensable to 
the right working of a Telescope that its object-glass 
should be clean. 

—In Scribner’s Monthly for May is an anonymous 
article on “*Some Recent Women Poets,” in which our 
correspondent, H. H., is pronounced “‘a fine and faith- 
ful lyricist,” “a figure unique among women poets, 
and the strongest woman poet yet arisen in America.’** 
This judgment will command a very wide if not unk. 
versal assent. = 

—Senator Morton, of Ind s is wel) known, 
has been traveling in the Southern States. Leuis- 
ville, on his way home, he was interviewe*l by a corre- 
spondent of the Christian Instructor, who reports him 
as saying that after leaving Richmon@, he aid not see 
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asingle farm-house half as pretentious as the average 
farm-house in Indiana. There were no evidences of 
taste, thrift, or prosperity. During a ride of more 
than two hundred miles through Mississippi, he saw 
only one white man at work. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of negroes were plowing and otherwise en- 
gaged, but the white men were not seen outside the 
cities and large towns. Desolation and destitu- 
tion seemed to stalk over the land. The con- 
trast between such scenes and the well cultivated 
farms, the fine farm-houses, the upright fences, the 
white school-buildings and steepled churches of the 
Northern States, was painful to contemplate. The 
Southern plantations were poorly cultivated or not 
cultivated at all. Fences were dilapidated, and the 
houses for the most part were hovels. This is cer- 
tainly a sad picture, but we believe that under the in- 
fluences now beginning to operate, and which will ere 
long have full play, the region now so desolate will 
bud and blossom like the rose. When the ill-feel- 
ing between the North and the South is once removed 
capital and population will flow into Mississippi and 
the other Southwestern States, the rich soil will be 
better cultivated, new and tasteful dwellings will be 
built, churches and school houses will arise, and there 
will be peace, plenty and prosperity. 

—We are glad to observe the efforts made to 
unite the Northern and Southern Baptists in a general 
movement for the moral and religious instruction of 
the Freedmen. Union in such a work will have the 
happiest effect in removing the prejudices and ani- 
mosities which have so long existed between the 
people of the two sections. Probably a larger 
number of Southern negroes belong to the Bap- 
tist denomination than to any other sect; hence 
the Baptists have unusual facilities for the work 
proposed, while their responsibility is proportion- 
ably increased, The Southern Baptists are poor, 
but they can perform the work if their Northern 
brethren will supply the necessary funds. Any at- 
tempt on the part of Northern sectaries to perpetuate 
the sectional prejudices growing out of slavery and 
the war, is especially to be deprecated. 


—Mr. Conway, writing from London to the 


‘Cincinnati Commercial, reminds us that, at the very 


time when Parliament was deciding that women 
should not vote, the Princess Alexandra, forgetful of 
her “ peculiar sphere’’ as a woman, and unmindful of 
her duties as a wife and mother, was engaged with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in launching a new ship of 
war! ** Women,” says Mr. Conway, “are very good 
for ceremonial occasions, to wave gold-crowned fairy 
wands, to sit on thrones, or stand on pedestals, but 
they must not vote. It is true that Parliament said 
this yesterday by a smaller majority than ever before 
—only thirty-five, in a House of three hundred and 
tkirty-nine. The opponents of the bill say that more 
would have been present to swell their majority if 
they had not been at the time off at Chatham dancing 
attendance on their future queen! Some who made 
this remark did not seem to consider the anomaly 
that a woman may be a queen of the realm but not a 
voter. However, in the debate Mr. Chaplin referred 
to this. He said that the argument that, because 
women could sit on the throne, therefore they should 
vote, was worthless, because, by the same logic, a wo- 
man might become a member of that House. That to 
Mr. Chaplin’s mind—and to the parliamentary mind— 
was so plain a reductio ad absurdum, that he did not 
find it necessary to argue the point whether a woman 
might not very well become a legislator.” 

—A lady correspondent in Virginia, who has 
had considerable experience in the examination of 
school books, writes to say that she most heartily en- 
dorses a recent article in the Christian Union, by Gail 
Hamilton, on ‘‘ The Ways of the Grammars.”’ She ex- 
presses a wish that the same writer, or some other, 
would take in band the modern arithmetics. To her 
mind they can be compared to nothing else than the 
** watered stock’”* of some of our model railroads. The 
substance is indeed there, but the child, she says, must 
take very allopathic doses to find a small pellet of 
truth. 


—‘*One of Your Readers” is hereby informed 
that bundies of religious newspapers, though of past 
dates, would no doubt be acceptable reading for per- 
sons confined in jail. They will be useful, of course, in 
proportion as they breathe a true Christian spirit and 
emphasize the great fundamental truths of the Gospel. 


—The alumni of Andover Theological Seminary 
will rejoice to learn that the institution is to have a 
new chapel, and that very speedily. 


—The Woman’s Journal says : ‘‘ In behalf of the 
women of America we demand that no public recep- 
tion be ever again given to this licentious, intemper- 
ate, half-civilized man (King Kalakaua), whose only 
passport to American recognition is his regal title. 
Here in Boston he visited liquor-saloons and brothels 
while the guest of the city, and the property of women 
was taxed to foot the bills.” . 


—Cigero, a century before the advent of Christ, 
uttered these words: ‘‘I consider this world as a place 
which nature never intended for my permanent abode; 
and I look on my departure from it not as a being 
driven from my habitation, but simply as leaving an 
inn.”” It is comforting to think that in the earliest 
ages of the world God gave to noble souls glimpses of 
the immortality which was afterwards more fully 


brought to light in the Gespel of Christ. ‘The true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world” is not of to-day or of yesterday, but from the 
earliest moment that man became a living sou). 


Che Sunday-School. 


Lesson for May 16,, 1 Sam.,i.21-28; for May 23, 
1 Sam., iii. 1-10. 


Those few parents—very few it is to be hoped 
they are—who make the Sunday-school a convenience 
by letting it give their ehildren all the religious care 
they get, might study the next lesson themselves with 
profit. They will learn somewhat of the tender solici- 
tude of a certain Bible mother whose name is precious 
to Christian families. Five words of the 27th verse 
suggest the first duty: *‘ For this child I prayed.” 


An Illinois pastor has initiated the experiment 
of an installation ceremony for his teachers, hoping 
by their covenant of “‘ better service’’ to have fewer 
changes and less frequent absences among them. This 
is certainly a desirable result to aim at, but if it can 
be reached by the voluntary act of the teachers, the 
effect on the scholars, at least, wquid be more whole- 
some. Better than an installation promise to be 
prompt and prepared at the class is a hearty disposi- 
tion to that effect spontaneously carried out. Besides, 
we wish to keep formal services out of the Sunday- 
schools as much as possible. 


Rev. Walcott Calkins, of Buffalo, breaks into 
one or two old superstitions in his views of the best 
methods of Bible study, one of which is that the Book 
must not be defaced with lines and reference notes on 
the margin. He, on the contrary, says: ‘‘ Leave your 
own tracks in it. If by marking it with red ink 
around certain passages you can fasten and indicate 
certain new revelations to your soul, it is well to do it. 
God does not mean his book shall be profaned by any 
use by which we can get help from it. The profanest 
use of the Bible is to keep it walled up in a parlor ina 
cold ornamental style. No; the well-thumbed Bible 
is the useful one’’—and more in the same vein. Among 
all the “‘ helps”’ that are out, we have not noticed the 
inter-leaved Bible announced, and when it does come, 
as it would seem it must, it will be as valuable as any 
so far as it encourages independent and original notes 
and reflections. 


That practice of supplying the places of absent 
teachers from the Bible classes, so prevalent in many 
schools, receives, we are glad to see, a sharp rating 
from the Sunday-school Times. There is no question, 
as if says, that the practice is a grand mistake in 
Sunday-school government. ‘It terribly cripples such 
a class to have from one to half adozen of its best 
members taken from it, without warning, on any Sun- 
day, or on many Sundays, at the sovereign will of the 
superintendent. It makes of it practically a mere 
accommodation hack, run for the benefit of a few un- 
principled teachers. Wesay unprincipled, because we 
believe that in most cases a teacher who is to be absent 
has known of the necessity in advance, and priaciple 
should lead him to make provision for a competent 
substitute. Teachers who allow a trifling sickness, a 
momentary depression of spirits, some social tempta- 
tion, a visit of curiosity toa neighboring church and 
school, or any other similar cause to interfere with 
their regular attendance are more than thoughtless, 
and cannot complain if we seem to say plain things 
about them. They are unworthy of their honorable 
position. They have no just conception of their re- 
sponsible place. They are false to a solemn trust.’’ 
The Times, like a true reformer, has a remedy to sug- 
gest in the case, namely, to organize a corps of floating 
teachers in each congregation, who at a moment’s 
notice could take the places of absent teachers. But 
the trouble is that this remedy will not cure absent- 
eeism. 


By sending home brief Sunday-school letters in 
printed form, some of our missionaries at Erzroom, 
Turkey, are making the Sunday-school work as well 
as the lessons international in a practical sense. Their 
design, we infer to be, to interest the schools here in 
the general missionary cause; and the letters are likely 
to do this wherever they are read. 


They propose to have a grand Sunday school 
convention this summer near Chicago like the one last 
season at Chatauqua Lake, New York, and another at 
Sacramento for the California schools. The popu- 
larity of these gatherings increases, and they would 
certainly not be popular if they did no good. 


** John, do you like your teacher?” ‘‘ No; but 
I like him as much as he likes me, I guess.” ‘“‘ Why, 
what’s the matter, John? What does he say to you?” 
‘* Most of the time he says ‘ you keep still there!’ And 
then he says, ‘Don’t see why you boys can’t behave 
better. If you don’t behave and listen, you don’t 
know how much good the lesson ’Il be to you.’”” {No, 
he doesn’t, poor John!) . “* And about every Sunday he 
says, ‘I’ll have to speak to the superintendent, and 
he’ll put you into another class; can’t have you here 
if you ain’t good. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self’ ; and then he looks sour, as if it were taking medi- 
cine for him to teach us boys,—and I guess it is.” 


John’s teacher has made a sad mistake. John is soon 
removed into another class, and another, and by and 
by John makes the ext move himself. He moves to 
another school, out of the Sunday-school altogether— 
into the school of the street. This condensed history 
of too many Johns is given us by the Augsburg 
Teacher, a new Lutheran Sunday school paper, which 
i3 to be welcomed to its field of work. Now, one of 
the best things it can do is to help turn out John’s 
teacher and put in some other who will understand 
him better. 


Lake Winnipiseogee camp-ground, at Weirs, 
N. H., is the spot selected for the proposed New Eng- 
land Sunday-school Convention, June 14-19, and from 
the fare offered on the programme it promises to be a 
grand treat. In the first place—and otherwise it could 
not be a genuine Sunday-school affair—members of all 
denominations are invited and expected to attend it. 
Several first-class Sunday-school workers, in the next 
place, both ministers and laymen, have engaged to be 
there, and discussions will be held about methods af 
teaching and superintending illustrated practically on 
the ground. Particular attention will be given to 
singing, we are told, choirs for the occasion having 
been organized already in many places in New Eng- 
land. Those who wish to be there can learn about 
accommodations and transportation from L. R. Weeks, 
Esq., Laconia, N. H. As similar conventions during 
the past two or three years have been so successful 
and, in the main, profitable, there is little danger of 
this one’s proving a disappointment. 


There is said to be a community organized in 
California under the title of *‘ Child Christians,” whose 
object is neither more nor less than to literally follow 
out the injunction of the text, ‘‘ Except ye be convert- 
ed and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.’’ The adult members go so 
far as to imitate children in their actions by endeavor- 
ing to appear as guileless and innocent as possible in 
their intercourse with each other. They will play, 
laugh, and talk like children. It is to be hoped cer- 
tainly that they succeed in the spirit of their plan; but 
if they carry it out in detail, how do they harmonize 
Paul’s emphatic words, ‘*‘ Quit you like men ’’? 


Art Hotes. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


ITH the month of January the Messrs. Ap- 

pleton began the republication in this country, 
with additions to meet the wants of the American - 
public, of the London Art Journal, the oldest anda 
most widely known of the English art publications. 
Hitherto the public has not been credited with enough 
interest in the higher branches of art literature to 
justify a large outlay in this direction; but a change 
must be making itself evident, for the Appletons are 
not, as our readers know, alove in importing plates 
and organizing the machinery necessary for the pro- 
duction of similar American editions. It would be 
more gratifying to our national vanity if we could 
have such publications of home manufacture through- 
out; but it is a favorable sign that there is a growing 
demand for foreign periodicals of this class. When 
our art culture has reached an adequate state of de- 
velopment we shall be able to turn out original work 
as good in all departments as the market requires. 
This may be a mercenary view to take of the situation; 
but we confess that we have little patience with those 
impracticables who seem to think thut artists can live 
on art without being paid for their work. 

It is a great luxury to receive month by month such 
a varied assortment of engravings and such acarefully © 
prepared context as is contained in every number of 
the Art Journal. The four numbers which have thus 
far reached us contain the opening numbers of a series 
of papers entitled ‘‘Scenes on the Hudson River,’’ be- 
ginning with this city and proceeding upward toward 
the river’s source. The illustrations by Mr. J. D. 
Woodward recall the well-known series of views in 
Picturesque America, of which indeed they may well 
form a part. This will be followed by ‘“‘The Homes of 
America,” designed to do for this country what Mr. 
S. C: Hall’s “Stately Homes of England”’ is doing for 
that country. We hope that the artists will be left 
free to use their discretion in selecting specimens of 
our American homes, for if costliness be made the test, 
our domestic architecture will be sadly misrepresented. 
Nevertheless we do not doubt that some scores of rich 
men car be found who will pay expenses for the sake 
of seeing their palatial residences in the Journal. Pre- 
sumably, however, there is no danger of this in the 
present instance, and we hope that the artists will be 
permitted to select, if they choose to do so, Daniel 
Boone’s Cabin, as a representative American home, 
rather than the newest architectural monstrosity on 
the Avenue. 

For the rest, the Journal promises “‘ Papers on Sir 
Bdwin Landseer’s Sketches;’”’ ‘‘ French Painters and 
their Works; “ American and British Artists and 
their Works; “Notable Buildings in Europe and 
America;” “Art in Japan;” * Art in India,’’ and a 
long list of kindred topics, making altogether a highly 
valuable and interesting collection of information on 
contemporary art, such as can hardly be found else- 
where in English periodical literature. Some of the 
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serial articles whose titles we have quoted are already 
im course of publication, and it is almost unnecessary 
to add that the accompanying illustrations are exe- 
cuted in the very best manner, giving, indeed, a better 
practical idea of the progress of art in the world than 
any similar series with which we are acquainted. 


: * Whatever Mr. F. E. Church does wit all the 


pictures that he paints nowadays—and he is a fast and 
industrious worker—the public is in no danger of 
being wearied by the too frequent exhibition of his 
paintings. We do not recall anything important from 
his studio for some two.or three years. At present there 
is on exhibition at Goupil’s “A View of the Valley of 
Santa Isabel, New Grenada.” In general treatment 
it is not unlike the artist's other South American 
paintings, and we are not of those who are disposed to 
find fault with him for seeking subjects in the tropics 
and among the icebergs, if be finds his best powers 
called out by the scenery characteristic of those re- 
gions. Mr. Church is a very faithful student of nature, 
wherever he finds it. It is said that he spends more 
time on his out-door studies than on his studio-work, 
and this, it seems to us, is a very admirable habit for 
@ landscape painter to form. The peculiar merits of 
the present work may perhaps be fairly tested by 
trying to imagine the same scene under the same 
atmospheric conditions treated by any other hand. 
We do not know a living landscape painter who could 
have executed a picture so crowded with details of 
earth, sky and water, under the glow of a tropic sun, 
and never verge upon crudity of color. Critics may 
say that Mr. Church is too much given to working up 
his foregrounds, that he loses power thereby, and so 
on indefinitely. It may be so; but at any rate his 
foregrounds are wonderfully perfect and beautiful. 
There is a rare opportunity for comparing two widely 
different styles in this gallery just now, for Zeim’s 
Venetian picture, which we described a short time 
since, is still there, and hangs where its wonderful 
color and utter lack of nicety in execution can be 
compared with Mr. Church’s glowing canvas and ex- 
quisite perfection of workmanship. For our own 
part, we are glad to say that we can be very happy in 
the presence of either picture without being in the 
least disposed to condemn the other. 


THOUGHTS FOR BEVERY DAY. 


{[t was customary with religious men in former times to make a 
rule of taking every morning some text or aphorism for their occa- 
sional meditation during the day, and thus to fill up the intervals 
of their attention to business.—LEIGHTON.]) 

I. 
OW little of that road, my soul, 
How little hast thou gone! 
Take heart, and let the thought of God 
Allure thee farther on. —FABER. 
II, 


What we can do is a small thing; but we can will 
and aspire to great things. Thus, if a man cannot be 
great, he can be good in will; and what he with his 
whole mind and heart, love and desire, wills to be, 
that, without doubt, he truly is.—JoHN TAULER. 


Ill. 
I made a posie while the day ran by: 

Here will I smell my remnant out and tie 
My life within this band. 
But time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away, 

And withered in my hand. 


Farewell, dear flowers, sweetly your time ye spent; 
Fit, while ye lived, for smell or ornament, 
And, after death, for cures. 
I follow straight, without constraint or grief, 
Since, if my scent be good, I care not if 
It be as short as yours. —GEORGE HERBERT. 


IV. 

_If we would be sanctified from the world when Christ 
comes, we must be found not stripping the ornaments 
from our persons, but the censoriousness from our 
tongues and the selfishness from our hearts. 

—F. W. ROBERTSON. 


I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, think it pos- 
sible you may sometimes be mistaken. 
—OLIVER CROMWELL. 


It is a simple sign (of growing purity), and one 
which, in a manner, includes all others, if you find 
that you are deeper and deeper in the love of Christ. 
For if Christ spreads bimself over your whole being, 
and you begin to know nothing else and want noth- 
ing else; if you love him for his character as the 
only perfect, and cling to his sinless life as the holiest 
and loveliest and grandest miracle of the earth; if 
words begin to faint when you speak of him, and all 
that can be said or thought looks cheap and low com- 
pared with what he is; then it is most certain you are 
growing in purity; for the growing enlargement of 
your apprehensions of Christ.is the result of a grow- 
ing purity, and will be the cause of a purity more 
Perfect still.—_ Horace 


We are all travelers that throng 
A thorny road together, 
And if some pilgrim not so strong 
_ As I, but foot-sore, do me wrong, 
I'll make excuse—the road is long, 
And stormy is the weather.—ANONYMOUS. 


Selections. 


A NEGRO’S PRAYER. 


HE following grotesque yet solemn prayer is a 

verbatim report by a writer in the Educational 
Monthly, taken in the winter of 1862-3 at a Methodist 
meeting held by plantation negroes in a settlement 
near camp: 

“OQ Lord God of dis glorious universe, wilt dou 
look down in de omnipresence of dy eye upon dese dy 
collard children bowed upon de knuckle-bone dis 
night. Take a solemn peep upon us and let a heap o’ 
light in. Dou knowest what dese dy poor darkies 
need. Dere be Sam, dere be Jerry, and dere be Pom- 
pey. Dey are in dere sins, dat’s what I reckon. Help 
dem to git up and git from de wilderness of sin and 
come into de clearing of salvation. Take a solemn 
peep also upon de darkies in de other cabin, who fiddle 
and whirl upon de bombastic toe, while dy servant ful- 
minates words to dee. May dey rise above the anthra- 
tory things of dis world, and fly like Massa Linkume 
balloon heavenward. (Prof. Lowe's balloon was an- 
chored near by.) 

** Ruler of all humans on dis earth, wilt dou bress de 
generals in de field dis night, if it be circumspection in 
dy eye. Bress de colonels in de field dis night, if it be 
circumspection in dy discreet eye, and also bress de 
Union soldiers, who carry de musket and chew de 
cartridge, fightin’ for de Union and de Stars and 
Stripes. Dey fight in a scientific cause and be de bestest 
of men; but, good Lord, may dey swear less and pray 
more. And finally, bress dy humble servant now sup- 
plicating dee in behalf of dese benighted darkies. It 
behoves dee to dig deep and sound to de very bottom 
of his heart. May dere be nary blimmage between 
myself and my Saviour. 

‘*In de language of de mighty Washington, dis world 
is all a fleetin’ show. To-day we are alive and hoppin’ 
around like grasshoppers, to-morrow de sickle of death 
cuts us down and spreads us out like grass in hay time. 
On every side dou knowest, O Lord, is de evidence of 
de dislocation and destruction of the human family. 
Dere be fighting among one another and natural dis- 
ease. But we die to live again either as saints or evil 
spirits. Dere be discushions on doctrines, Elecshion, 
Beforeordination, Perfection, and sich like, confuse de 
intellects of both black men and white. But, good 
Lord, dou knowest dat dese are vain allusions, splittin’ 
and dividin’ dy creatures into sexes without mercy. 
Whoever will, can go to glory. Many dere will be 
with slick countenances, white collars and fine clothes, 
who will find de gates shut against them, while de 
blind old woman, hobbling on crutches, she go straight 
in. Amen.”’ 


BROAD YORKSHIRE. 


HEER wor once a mason at Guiseley gat it 

intov his heead ’at he wor just cut aht for a 
preycher, so he went to see a Methody parson, an’ asst 
him if he couldn’t get him a job as a “local” some- 
whear; he wor sewer if they’d nobbut give him a 
reight chonce he could convert sinners wholesale. 
Well, after a gooid deal o’ bother t’ parson gat a 
vacant pooilpit for him i’ some ahtside country place, 
an’ theer one fine Sunda’ mornin’ in t’ mason went, 
reight weel suited wi’ hizsen. Up into t’ poolipit he 
mahntid, like one at wor weel used t’ job. All went 
on quietly eniff whol t’ time come for him to begin 
his sarmon, an’ theer wor a rare congregation to listen 
tul him. 

‘*Nah, my friends,” he began in a stammerin’ soart 
of way, ‘*’t text is this, ‘I am t’ leet o’ t’ world.’”’ He 
then waited a bit, an’ after thumpin’ t’ pooilpit top 
toathree times, he gat on a bit farther. “ Firstly, my 
friends,’”’ he says, “firstly, I—I—I am t’ leet o’ t’ 
world,” an’ then he com’. to another full stop, and 
thumpt the pooilpit agean a bit. ‘Yes,’ he went on 
agean, “in t’ first place I—I—I—I am t’ leet o’ ’t’ 
world,"’ but he couldn’t get a word farther, dew what 
he would. 

At t’ last, hahivver, theer wor an owd woman ameng 
t’ congregation sang aht— 

“TI tell tha what it is, lad, if tha’rt t’ leet o’ t’ world, 
thah sadly wants spuffin’.”’ 

An’ t’ poor mason hookt it aht o’ t’ chapel as if he’d 
been bitten wi’ a mad dog. He wor nivver known to 
enter a pooilpit at after.—Once A Week. 


FIT FOR—WHAT PLACE ?—It is related of the 
distinguished Rev. Dr. Bellamy that he had seasons of 
deep despondency, when he was confident he was 
— to hell. His brethren often labored with him in 

One day, after all reasoning had failed, one of the 
ministers said to him: 

‘** Well, brother, you know more about yourself than 
we do. To us you appear very well; but, after all, 
you may be a whited sepulcher—beautiful outside, 
but inwardly full of corruption. If so, you will go to 
hell. I should like, however, to know what you will 
do when you get there.” 

“Do?” cried the Doctor, with great animation and 
emphasis; ‘‘ what will I do? I will vindicate the law 
of God, and set up prayer-meetings!”’ 

“All right,” said the brother; “ but in that case the 


devil will not keep you there; he will soon turn you 
out, as unfitted for his place and company.” 
The Doctor came out of his gloom and was happy. 


Cruths and Crifles. 


—A doctor, attending a wit who was very ill, apol- 
ogized for being late one day, by saying that he had 
to stop to see a man that had fallen down a well. “Did 
he kick the bucket, doctor?” groaned the incorrigible 
wit. 


—Talleyrand once complained that the English 
had thirty-nine religions and only one sauce, which 
evoked the retort from a witty Englishman, “And the 
French have thirty-nine sauces and no religion.” 


—A lazy fellow once declared in a public com- 
pany, that he could not find bread for his family. 
replied an industrious man; ‘‘lam obliged 
to work for it.” 


—A carping old woman once said to her pastor, 
**Dear me, ministers mak’ muckle adoo aboot their 
hard work; but what’s twa bits o’ sermons in the week 
tae mak’ up? I could do’t mysel’.” ‘ Weel, Janet,” 
said the minister, good-humoredly, “let’s hear you 
try’t.”” “Come awa’ wi a text then,’ quoth she. He 
repeated with emphasis, “It is better to dwell in the 
corner of the housetop than with a brawling woman, 
and in a wide house.” Janet fired instantly. 
‘“*What’s that ye say, sir? Dae ye infend onything 
personal?” ‘‘Stop, stop,” broke in her pastor; “‘ you 
would never do for a minister.’”’ ‘And what for no?’ 
said she. ‘* Because, Janet, you come ower soon to the 


application.” 


—A paper published at Pulaski, New York, a 
few days since, contained the following advertisement : 
“T forbid Eny One Marying Henry Smith for I Was 
Engaged to him March the 11 1874 for if he gits married 
he Will hafto Suffer the Pently of the law. I remain 
as ever his intended wife Sopha Baker.”’ 


—A lady asked a very silly Scotch nobleman 
how it happened that the Scotch who came out of their 
own country were, generally speaking, men of more 
ability than those who remaine# at home. “Oh! 
madame,” said he, ‘‘ the reason is obvious. At every 
outlet there are persons stationed to examine all who 
pass, that, for the honor of the country, no one be per- 
mitted to leave it who is not a man of understanding.” 
“Then,” said she, “I suppose your lordship was 
smuggled.”’ 


—‘* Why, Ichabod, I thought you got married 
more’n a year ago.’ ‘Well, Aunt Jerush, it was 
talked of, but [ found the girl and all her folks were 
opposed to it, and so I just gave ’em all the mitten 
and let the thing drop.”’ 


—A gentleman was endeavoring to enjoy an 
evening in the company of a young lady upon whom 
he called, but found a serious obstacle in the person of 
a stern father, who at length ventured very plainly to 
intimate that the bours for retiring had arrived. “I 
think you are correct, my dear sir,’’ returned the un- 
abashed youngman. ‘“ We have been waiting to have 

‘you go to bed for over an hour.” 


—A New England teacher sent home from 
school, to be cleansed, a boy whose condition was re- 
pulsive to her nasal organ. The sire, in his righteous 
indignation, penned the following on pink-tinted 
paper, and sent it by the hand of the submissive 
mamma. The Journal of Education prints it verba- 
tim et literatim: 

* Miss I understande you got some grudge against all 
my childs when the get to your room Willie dont smell any 
worst than any other child it Seems to you got a great nose 
for Smelling I cannot smell him any worse than you or any- 
body else and if you think his clothes to bade I should like 
you to give him better ite many a boy I can see with worse 
than he got if you have any more boder about this I am 
bound to look after things I canot aforde keeping better 
Clothes on him.”” 


—On Thursday a white man and two negro men 
—all well dressed—entered a saloon on Broad Street, 
not far from the theater, and the white man called for 
three brandy cocktails. The industrious dispenser of 
spirituous comfort briskly compounded the fluids and 
set before the negroes two glasses. ‘I called for three 
glasses,” said the white man. “ Yes,’’ replied the bar- 
keeper, “I’m sorry we cannot accommodate you, but 
we only sell to gentlemen.”” The negroes grinned and 
imbibed, and then followed the exasperated friend and 
brother to the street.— Richmond Examiner. 


—M. D. Conway tells of a lady in one of the 
manufacturing towns of Great Britain who recently 
had her attention attracted to the window of a milli- 
ner’s shop by a beautiful and very expensive French 
bonnet, and she inquired the price; she was told it 
was sold. “Oh, I had no idea of buying such an expen- 
sive bonnet,” said the lady; upon which the milliner 
said, “It is a joint-stock bonnet—that is, it belongs te 
three factory girls, who wear it by turns on Sunday.” 


—A man who was sentenced to be hung was 
visited by his wife, who said: ‘My dear, would you 
like the children to see you executed?’ ‘“ No,” replied 
he. ‘“That’s just like you,” said she; “you never 
wanted the children to have any enjoyment.” 
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The Church, 


HOME. 


This month includes with the anniversaries the 
graduating exercises of most of the theological schools. 
Union Seminary, New York, sends out forty-two 
young preachers; Yale, thirty-four; Princeton, thirty- 
two. The number Andover, Hartford, Lane and the 
Chicago aud other seminaries graduate we have not 
at our pen’s end. It is to be said generally that the 
Various schools have had a prosperous year, not only 
in the size of the classes but in the enthusiasm of their 
membership, induced in several instances by special 
lecture courses. One seminary has been revived, that 
at Danville, Ky. (Presbyterian), with good prospects 
of swinging into a working and useful position again. 


Judging from the condition of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church in this city the movement holds its 
own. Perhaps it ought to have shown decided prog- 
ress to command confidence, but on the other hand it 
does not appear to lose ground. The New York par- 
ish, under Rev. Mr. Sabine, which rents a modest 
little church on Madison avenue at Forty-seventh 
street, has had a membership of about two hundred 
and fifty through the year, keeps up a good Sunday 
school, and has been able to do something for benev- 
olent and mis#ion objects. Its second year also begins 
well with liberal contributions for its support, and no 
daebt on hand. On the 12th inst. the General Council 
of this Reformed wing will meet at Chicago, when we 
shall probably hear definitely of its present strength 


and prospects. 


Less than ever to say about the May anniver- 
saries this year. The Congregational Union holds 
forth in Brooklyn once more at Rev. Dr. Storrs’s 
church. There was a time when nothing but the 
Academy of Music would do. On Sunday evening 
last the American Home Missionary Society listened 
to an annual sermon at the Broadway Tabernacle 
from Rev. Dr. Taylor. The Tract and Bible Societies 
make no pretensions in the anniversary direction. 
The Convention ‘of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations at Richmond next week will probably be the 
most interesting of any of the gatherings, as it is the 
first one held South since the war. Besides, these con- 
ventions indulge less in retrospect than in practical 
discussions on the work the associations have in hand. 


Some effort is to be made by the Methodists, 
particularly in New England, towards endowing their 
academies, such as the excellent one at Wilbraham, 
Mass., and putting them generally on a good financial 
footing. As it is in these institutions that most of the 
Methodist preachers, with many others, receive their 
early training, the importance of keeping them up to 
the best staudard of efficiency is obvious. The Bap- 
tists, itis well known, are doing the same thing, and 
hope to show a noble fund raised for the object before 
the centennial year ends. Anxious as these denomina- 
tions are for the prosperitity of their own institutions, 
let it be put to- their great credit that they are not 
caught napping over the interests of our public schools 
“whenever they are iv any way threatened. 


It being the fashion just now to look back some 
hundred years or so for purposes of reminiscence and 
contrast, we reinsert without charge an old Salem ad- 
vertisement of 1775, which ran in this wise: ‘‘ Where- 
as, the sober and thoughtful people in this town are 
much displeased by the great noise and disturbance 
made in the streets on Saturday and Sabbath-day 
evenings, it is earnestly desired that all heads of fam- 
ilies would keep their children and servants at home 
on those evenings, and thereby greatly contribute to 
the quiet of the town and peace of the inhabitants.” 
As an indication of the march of ideas and notions of 
comfort, we nowadays do differently and send the 
children and servants out for the sake of the quiet and 
peace of the inhabitants at home. And perhaps this 
is not a march to boast of. 


Baptists and Free Baptists are too nearly re- 
dated to be invariably mindful of each other’s feelings 
in their controversies; but then this gives them the 
advautage of thoroughly getting at their points of 
difference. They certainly do not misunderstand one 
another. If a regular Baptist brother calls the Free 
Baptists the least consistent of all the denominations 
and“ but a few steps in advance of the world at 
‘large’’ in holding to immersion as the only true mode 
of baptism, while at the same time inviting all lovers 
of Christ to the communion table, he is at least intelli- 
gible. And if he in turn is called a theological pedant, 
there is no question what is meant. Nor can there be 
any doubt which way his brother on the other side 
leans who asks, “Is ita thing of small account that 
church history informs us that close communion was 
unknown until the rise of the Papal hierarchy, when 
it was introduced as one of the fruits of a narrow and 
-exclusive spirit, and that with the dawn of the Re- 
formation open communion revived?” These pointed 
‘discussions, however, are not to be decried, because 
they give the Pedo-baptist multitude an opportunity 


to distinguish clearly in regard to the Baptist situa- | 


tion. The Free Baptists stand on the platform that 
the question of immersion is one of the * non-essen- 
tials,’ and that, therefore, they can invite to the 
Lorda’s table all true believers. The Baptists, without 
the Free, hold to just the opposite. 


The new Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, at 
the corner of Fifty-fifth Street, was dedicated on Sun- 
day. This church, in its corporate capacity, was organ- 
ized twenty-two years ago, the Rev. Doctors Romaine, 
Alexander, and Rice being successively its pastors. 
Eight years ago Dr. John Hall, at that time pastor of 
a church in Dublin, Ireland, was invited to the pastor- 
ate, and has since that time performed his duties with 
such earnestness and power that -his church has be- 
come one of the largest aud wealthiest in the coun- 
try. The new church is a very large and costly 
structure in the early English style of architecture as 
to its exterior, but adapted within to the wants of a 
modern audience. It is capable of seating 2,000 per- 
sons, and has all the most approved scientific appli- 
ances for ventilation and warmth. The dedicatory 
services were simple and impressive, the .pastor 
preaching the sermon from the text (1 Kings viii. 11) 
‘‘ For the glory of the Lord bad filled the house of the 
Lord.” Like all his discourses, it was deeply earnest 
and powerful throughout. If ever |the somewhat dan- 
gerous experiment of a change in location promised 
instant success, it would seem to do so in the present 
instauce. Dr. Hall’s influence asa preacher and as a 
lecturer on theological subjects has steadily grown 
since he came among us, and will no doubt be still 
more widely felt now that his pulpitis permanently 
established. 


Rey. William H. H. Murray’s name comes to the 
front again in connection with a movement to build 
him a new church iu Boston, which in creed and eccle- 
siastical relationship will be somewhat of the Inde- 
pendent order. Since he left Park Street, it seems his 
friends have been quietly active in this direction and 
have secured a site on Columbus Avenue for a large 
edifice, after the style of Dr. Hepworth’s church in 
New York with an amphitheater auditorium. Funds 
enough are reported to have been contributed, one 
lady alone having given five thousand dollars for the 
object. In the meanwhile Music Hall has been en- 
gaged for the services until the new church is built, 
and other places have been secured for the prayer- 
meetings and the Sunday-school. It is understood 
that this new movement does not grow out of any hos- 
tility to Park Street Church, but is a spontaneous 
effort to organize a church for the people. Mr. Mur- 
ray’s theological opinions are not changed, and he will 
invite to his church membership all who acknowledge 
Christ as the Saviour of the world and who can wor- 
ship in perfect harmony on the platform of the four 
Gospels. All denominations are represented in the 
movement. 


Northern delegates to the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association Convention at Richmond will uppre- 
ciate the hospitality of the citizens of the place, who 
invite them to their homes during their stay there. 
There is also something very refreshing and significant 
in the spirit with which the Convention is urged to 
meet at Richmond. ‘ We promise for all,’”’ say the 
committee of arrangements, ‘‘a warm Christian wel- 
come. As the last Convention, which was held in a 
Southern State, was on the eve of a great fratricidal 
war between the North and the South, so this Conven- 
tion in the capital of the Old Dominion, on the eve of 
the centennial celebration of our country’s independ- 
ence, may, we trust, be the harbinger of a peaceful re- 
union of every section in the enduring bonds of Chris- 
tian fellowship and love. Let us ‘reunite in the 
cordial bonds of one harmonious brotherhood.’ Noth- 
ing can do more to revive our former devotion to the 
Union of our fathers and to strengthen the bonds of 
affection between the North and the South, the East 
and the West, than the co8peration of every Christian 
in the objects of this Convention. We meet in the 
name of the Prince of Peace to take sweet counsel to- 
gether in regard to the welfare of -his church. All 
who are interested in these objects are cordially in- 
vited to meet with us in person, or, if absent, to unite 
with us in spirit, invoking heaven’s blessing upon this 
Convention.”” Under the circumstances it can hardly 
be that anything but the very happiest results will 
follow the meeting of the Convention, which begins 
on the 26th inst. 


FOREIGN. 


A Communistic mob, for what reason does not 
appear, have burned down a Jesuit College at Buenos 
Ayres and committed other violent acts. It is likely 
that public sentiment has been tending, as in Brazil, 
against the pretensions of the order on account of the 
avowed supremacy of its authority in matters of re- 
ligion, regardless of the civil power. 


Mr. Pearsall Smith, the American layman, from 
St. Louis, we believe, who had }>ld services in various 
places in England before Mr. Moody’s arrival, was in- 
vited to Berlin in March by tlie evangelical pastors 
there, and though remaining but a week produced a 
happy effect. His visit, indeed, was an episode of the 
English revival movement, as he was heard at Oxford 
by some Gegmans who afterwards wrote him te come 


to their capital. At Berlin, the Emperor gave him the 
use of his church, eminent professors encouraged him, 
and some very stirring services were held, in spite of 
the drawback that Mr. Smith was obliged to speak 
through an interpreter. His earnestness, however, 
every one could see and feel. Now if Germany could 
experience such a throb through her religious life as 
Scotland and England have, it would be worth more 
to her in the long rua than most of her recent eccles- 
iaStical legislation. 


The Opera House services at the West End, 
London, have been packed at Mr. Moody’s Bible read- 
ing meetings which are the most effective and popular 
of auy of his exercises. The aristocracy attends, the 
feature of one afternoon being the presence of the 
Princess of Wales. There seems to be an increase 
rather than an abatement of interest in the London 
services; and by cable we get word that the Christian 
Convention which has been held there lately to con- 
sider the best means of continuiug God’s work in En- 
gland was a great success. 


Half-way measures, it is evident enough, will 
not suit Prussia in her fight with the Pope any more 
than they were tolerated in ber French military poli- 
cy. The new bill just introduced into the Lower 
House of the Diet for the suppression of the religious 
orders in the Empire is striking deeper than ever; and 
if it is carried out as in Italy, another encyclical will 
more than likely be wrung out from his Holiness. The 
bill, so far as outlined, makes a clean sweep though 
not on the instant. Existing establishments are for- 
bidden to receive new members, and they must be dis- 
solved six months after the bill passes, and of course 
there is no,doubt about its passage. An exception is 
made in,favor of such orders as are engaged in educa- | 
tional work and acts of mercy, although these, too, 
are liable to dissolution at any time, while the proper- 
ty of the convents, instead of being confiscated, will 
be temporarily administered by the State. At thia 
rate, Prussia’s church legislation will soon become 
monotonous even to Catholics. . 


Huddling churches together in small places | 
without regard tothe possibility of supporting them 
is an evil which English villages are responsible for 
here and there as well as many of our own. Mr. Sam- 
uel Morley, M.P., who, by the way, figures frequently 
in church reform movements, is trying to remedy the 
matter in one case by an experiment of his own whicb 
may recommend itself to others. In the village of 
Kent where he lives he has built at a moderate cost 
a pleasant church, and has asked people to meet there 
and hear the Gospel preached on the common ground 
of love to Christ; and he has been successful to the 
extent of collecting a congregation of nearly twa 
hundred persons whose growth in spiritual life is some- 
thing real. They have kept down any undue attach- . 
ments to particular denominations, and work together 
in the best possible spirit. We apprehend this is the 
kind of result aimed at by the new “ denominational 
comity’’ plan which our Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Societies have adopted. 


Che 


[From Tuesday, May 4, to Monday, May 10.] 


Not much that is new appears concerning the | 
Canal Frauds in the report of the Joint Legislative | 
Committee of Investigation. Substantially all that 
the Governor alleged in his message is confirmed, and 
as the Committee is unanimous we shall be spared the 
trouble of considering a minority report. That the 
conclusions reached are incomplete is admitted, the 
examination being limited as to time, and necessarily 
preliminary in its character. It is believed by the 
Committee that if existing laws had been faithfully 
administered no such frauds as have taken place would 
have been possible; but as this has not been the case 
in the past it may not be in the future. Accordingly 
it recommends that no continuations of contracts 
shall hereafter be granted by the legislature; that the 
engineering department shall be placed under one 
competent and responsible head; and that the mean- 
ing of the constitutional provisions regarding bids 
shall be authoritatively defined. The rest of the sug- 
gestions are directed at minor irregularities which 
have heretofore combined to make easy the path of 
dishonest contractors. A report has also been return- 
ed by a Senate Committee appointed to investigate 
the charges at this city and Buffalo for handling grain. 
The opinion of the Committee is that the charges, 
amounting together to eight cents per bushel of grain, 
are excessive at any rate, and particularly so when 
compared with the State transportation tax of three 
cents per bushel for 358 miles of canal freightage. The 
Committee advises the merchants of the two cities 
to make common cause in so yital a matter, and re- 
commends favorable legislation if it seems to be re- 
quired. 


Through an oversight, we failed last week to 
mention a meeting in the interests of International 
Law held in this city, with ex-President Woolsey, of 
Yale College, in the chair, and many of the leaders in 
this important movement as participants. The imme- 
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diate object of] the meeting was the appointment of 
delegates to attend the coming conference at the 
Hague, which, under the official sanction of King 
William III. of the Netherlands, will command very 
general attention. The delegates were appoiuted as 
follows, with a sub-committee empowered to add to 
their’ numbers: President Woolsey, David Dudley 
Field, James B. Miles, Judge Peabody, the Rev. Dr. 
Field, Amasa Walker, Nathan Appleton, Alexander 
H. Rice, A. P. Sprague, Judge Davis, Elihu Burritt, 
J.V. L. Pruyn, William G. Hubbard, President Ma- 
goun, and Dr. J. P. Thompson. Mr, Field submitted.a 
number of questions suitable for circulation among 
statesmen, jurists and others. Most important among 
these is the question of a proportional reduction in 
European armaments, the formalities that should be 
required of nations before engaging in offensive war, 
and the possibility of a definite scheme of arbitration 
for the settlement of international disputes. The rest 
of the questions relate to less complicated rules con- 
cerning collisions at sea and other kindred topics. 


Vital as is the question of proportional arma- 
ments to all the European nations, the possibility of 
an adjustment on this basis will doubtless seem absurd 
to all the sovereigns most nearly concerned. Certain- 
ly the great powers cannot be expected to cease each 
in its own way to provide most effectually for the 
coming struggle. And yet it is not unreasonable, in 
the light of history, to hope that a few generations 
may see &@ marked change in this respect. Certain it 
is that to-day nearly all our international negotiations 
contemplate a state of peace, while heretofore they 
have mainly contemplated one of war. It is not 
evident at a glance why an international agreement 
should not be made, fixing the strength of armies and 
navies, just as, for instance, Great Britain and the 
United States have for the better part of a century 
kept, each of them, a single third rate gun-boat on the 
lakes. Suppose that France and Germany were each 
pledged to keep her standing army as nearly as possi- 
ble at 25,000 men with so many cartridges per man, 
and miscellaneous supplies to correspond. Then in 
case of war each nation could (arbitration having, of 
course, been duly resorted to) file the prescribed affi- 
davits, ship its little army, drilled and equipped in the 
highest perfection, to some mutually agreeable point 

‘on the frontier, and there fight it out to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. Such a mode of settlement is 
far more scientific than is possible under existing con- 
ditions, and we are inclined to believe that it may 
follow the present state of things just as naturally as 
the duello followed that early order of society where- 
in every man’s right was recognized to knock any 
other man on the head wherever found. Moreover, 
when war has been put in a strait jacket, after the 
fashion engaested, it is more than prubable that other 
restraints, placed upon belligerents, will render actual 
hostilities so difficult to bring about that they will be 
almost out of the question. 


Bismarck, backed by a million and more of 
trained German soldiers, is still corresponding with 
the Belgian Prime Minister, who can presumably 
count upon something like a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, not to mention the probable alliance of 


France and England in case war should follow. A 


war rumor is almost of necessity the first and most 
natural result of such a correspondence inaugurated 
by a statesman whose sole aim at present seems to be 
the adjustment within very strict limitations of the 
Pope’s secular influence, with the curtailment of indi- 
vidual liberty whenever, through the press or other- 
wise, it threatens to aid the Ultramontane cause. The 
mere conquest of Belgium may probably be left out of 
the question, for the addition of four and a half mill- 
ions of French-speaking Roman Catholics is not in 
the present state of affairs to be in the least desired 
by the German government. It is evident, neverthe- 
theless, that this extreme sensitiveness of the great 
Chancellor as to possible outside influences on his own 
affairs of State may at any time so complicate inter- 
national relations as to endanger the peace of Europe. 
If Belgium is to be restrained in the matter of per- 
mitting the expression of individual opinion on the in- 
terior concerns of a neighboring State, why may not 
England be required to muzzle her press when it is 
disposed to criticise unfavorably the new ecclesiastical 
laws of Germany? It is, in short, difficult to see 
where this kind of diplomacy will end if a precedent 
is once fairly established in its favor. Thatany gov- 
ernment has a perfect right to place al] religious sects 
on a footing of absolute equality before the law within 
its own borders, no one, excepting perhaps the Roman 
Catholics, will deny. But that neighboring States 
may be forced to take up the quarrel is on its face very 
‘dangerous in theory, and it may readily prove impos- 
sible in practice. Whatever may be the results of the 
present controversy, it is predicted in well informed 
quarters that the next step on Bismarck’s part will be 
to call a congress of nations, at which suggestions will 
be made for placing a restraint upon the expression of 
opinions prejudicial to the peace of mind of neighbor- 
ing statesmen. 


Mr. Disraeli has made another unpopular move 
in opposing a reform in the rules regulating the admis- 
sion of strangers to the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. This gallery is at best very small, a mere 


balcony as compared with the ample provisions 
for the public at Washington, and it is one of the 


curiosities of English custom that theoretically it is 
always supposed to be empty. Whenever a member 
from motives of personal spite or otherwise wants to 
have the gallery cleared all he has to do is to call out 


to the Speaker, “‘ I think I see strangers,’’ whereupon it 


followsasa bit of England’s unwritten constitution that 
the spectators must be expelled. The Prime Minister’s 
opposition to the very simple proposition of the Mar- 
quis of Hartington is doubtless based upon general 
conservatism, and when once Englishmen get their 
minds set upon abiding by a practice because it is old, 
they are very hard to move, as witness the prohibition 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, and the very 
demoralizing system of army purchase lately abolish- 
ed, but more lately in danger of being revived. Prob- 
ably, however, strangers will be recognized ere long, 
as a definite possibility in the House of Commons in 
spite of Mr. Disraeli’s conservative views. 


Shortly after the above incident the Budget was 
taken up for discussion, and Mr. Gladstone, who prac- 


tically resumes the leadership of the Oppusition when 


he is present, censured the method of stating the 
Treasury accounts as calculated to conceal deficiencies, 
and called attention to the fact that with the increased 
expenditures amounting to more than a million ster- 
ling there was really no surplus in the Treasury. His 
comments on this state of affairs were very severe, 


and coming from a man who weighs his words so care- - 


fully as does the ex-premier, the Conservatives must 
have felt that they had a fight before them. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, the Finance Minister, replied, defend- 
ing his statements, but admitting the probability that 
supplementary estimates might more than absorb the 
surplus. Mr. Robert Lowe followed, charging Sir 
Stafford with manipulation of the accounts to the end 
that a fictitious surplus might appear, and is reported 
to have declared that the Budget was unworthy the 
confidence of the House. This kind of talk indicates 
that Mr. Disraeli’s official road will not be quite so 
smooth as it has heretofore been, and Parliament may 
see some field-nights before the adjournment which 
the Premier fondly hoped was so near, and which but 
a day or two since promised to be peaceful. 


A remarkable suit for libel was tried last week 
in Springfield. The plaintiff was Mr. Willis Phelps, a 
railroad capitalist of that city; the defendants were 
Samuel Bowles & Co., proprietors of the Springfield 
Republican. The alleged libel consisted in the denun- 
ciation of the plaintiff as a *‘ public corruptor,” ** the 
Boss Tweed of Springfield,” etc. The plaintiff elected 
to try the case to the court instead of a jury, and to 
this the defendant assented. The defense undertook 
to prove the truth of their declarations, and that, even 
if they had exceeded the truth, they had done so, not 
from malice, but from a sense of duty, as journalists, 
to the public. Judge Endicott gave a patient hearing 
to the evidence and the pleadings, and then decided 
that the alleged libel had only been justified in part. 
On one count the plea of justification by truth and 
privilege had failed; but, as the plaintiff, under the 
other counts, had been “‘ proved guilty of illegal and 
improper practices,” and to have been “a party to 
influences corrupting the community,” he was entitled 
only to nominal damages. The sum for which the 
plaintiff sued was $200,000; the sum awarded by Judge 
Endicott was $100—not enough to carry the costs! 
Technically, therefore, the defendants were beaten; 
but the moral victory was, notwithstanding, on their 
side. They will take the case for review to the full 
bench, where they hope to win an unqualified verdict. 
The Republican may have exceeded, in some respects, 
the privileges which the law awards to the press in 
the discharge of its duty to the public; but it was sub- 
stantially right, and deserves the thanks of all honest 
men. 


We have to record another of those terrible dis- 
asters which now and then tempt us to condemn 
modern rapidity of travel as far too costly in the long 
run. On Friday night the steamer “Schiller,” of the 
Eagle Line, bound from New York to Hamburg, ran 
upon an outlying reef of the Scilly Islands, and was 
lost with nearly all on board. This steamer was one 
of the largest and best equipped of the many that sail 
from this port, but it is evident that she was at least 
fatally out of her course, and the telegraph says 
that the weather was thick and foggy at the time of 
the wreck. The Scilly Islands lie about thirty miles 
westerly from Land’s End, and have always been the 
dread of sailors. They consist of a numerous group of 
rocky islets, most of them uninhabited and many of 
them submerged at high water. First and last, hun- 
dreds of ships have met their fate on these rocks, but 
of late years, owing to the better knowledge of navi- 
gation and of ocean currents, disasters have been 
comparatively infrequent. No doubt the captain was 
out of his reckoning, but that is small consolation to 
those who have lost friends or relations through his 
mistake. 


Carlist despatches early in the week announced 
decisive victories over the Alfonsist forces, and Alfon- 
sist despatches have ever since been telling of provin- 
cial revolts against Carlist authorities. Whatever the 
real state of the case may be,—and we are inclined to 
believe that the Carlists have rather than otherwise 
the upper hand on the frontier, just at present,—it is 
certain that affairs were never in a worse political pass 


at Madrid. Nevertheless, Spain has actually paid over 
all the money for the Virginius affair, in spite of the 


financial strait in which she unquestionably finds her- 


self. We find in the Pall Mall Budget a long letter 
from Spain, written apparently by one who at least 
believes himself to be well informed. As this is a 
somewhat rare qualification on the part of Spanish 
correspondents, his views of the situation seem worthy 
of consideration. At the outset, this writer declares 
that Spanish affairs are simplicity itself when once 
they are thoroughly understood, a statement which 
we are quite willing to accept as strictly true. He 
goes on to say that the reports so industriously circu- 
lated as to the desertion of numerous Carlist officers to 
join Alfonso are wholly false, and that the Carlist 
cause among the old fighting races of the Basques, 
Catalans, and Arragonese is strong as ever, and he evi- 
dently thinks that the subjection of those provinces is 
quite impossible, since the inhabitants are persuaded 
that their ancient liberties will be respected by Don 


Carlos and ignored by Alfonso. The position of the. 


Alfonsists he regards as desperate, and counts confi- 
dently upon their overthrow. Foreign intervention 
he regards as undesirable in the last degree. 


THE PICTURE-PUZZLE. 


HE answers to the Picture-Puzzle in our last 


Illustrated Number came tumbling in by thou- 
sands, though not so tumultuously as for the “One 
Hoss Shay ”’ Picture—probably because that was more 
difficult, and spurred the interest and ingenuity. 

We will give first the answer to the Puzzle, arranged 
as nearly as possible in the order of the pictures: 


Port. | Last. | Strap. | Spar. | Rasp. | Top. | Sport. 
sp Pastoral, || Pos 
RAT. | OATS. | PORTAL. | ASP. | TRAP. 


The first answer in point of time was from EDWARD 
APTHORP ABBOTT, Of Cambridge, Mass. The one 
which met the requirements of being first and best 
was the following very pretty versification. The au- 
thor we cannot be sure of, for the note accompanying 
the answer says, “‘ If this takes the prize, please send to 
Master Gro. V. W. Durnyes, 149 Pacific St., Jersey 
City.”’ Whether the answer is by Master George or 
some clever friend, is not clear; though probably the 
latter, as the long look toward boyhood, the “ path- 
way back to those dear days,’’ would hardly have been 
traced by the memory or imagination of any boy, 
however bright. However, to the young gentleman 
has been sent the “ Library of Famous Fiction;” and 
here is the answer: 

“THE PICTURE. 
* Fair scene! wrought soft in mem’ry’s haze, 
We call thee from our distant days; 
The river, through whose silver tide 
In summer sport we oft would glide ; 
The fields, where many a trap we set 
Among the oats by night dews wet, 
To find, instead of game we sought, 
Some wandering rat within it caught; 
The trees—each limb, like spar at sea, 
Bearing its sail of greenery ; 
Each trunk a treasure-house of sweets 
When joyous spring the cold earth greets, 
The sugary sap! we hear it yet 
Trickle within the troughs we set' 
As we our shivering post would kcep 
Lest it should waste while we should sleep. 
O days of joy! no sin, like asp, : 
Stuug then our souls, nor cares could rasp, 
Happy with strap or top or ball, 
Who cared what fortune might befall ? 
Oh, could we through some portal trace 
A pathway back to those dear days, 
Like skillful seaman we would strain 
Our every nerve that port to gain, 
And life for us become at last, 
A Pastoral :— 

“By THOMAS NAST, (or some other artist.)”’ 

The second best, all things considered, is that of 
“Emma L. SWAN, 35 Page St., Providence, R. I., who 
has sent as near as possible a pencil reproduction of 
the puzzle. Some of the pictures look as though the 
outlines might have been traced; but the general 
finish and effect of the drawing ‘is so far better than 
any other of the numerous attempts to pencil the 

puzzle out that there can be no doubt of its claim to 
Prize No. 2. The Pocket Microscope, therefore, goes 
to Miss SWAN. 

‘There has been an ingenious variety of colored inks, 
fancy diagrams, illuminated ‘letterings, etc., among 
the answers. And one clever worker got *“ Country 
Landscape,” as the central word, which was good but 
not correct. 

On the whole, the Pastoral Puzzle has been a very 
pretty success. We have none for this month, but 
shall offer our young readers something good for 
June. 
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HINTS CONCERNING WOMAN’S WORK. 
MANUAL AND MECHANICAL. 
By Mrs. AMELIA B. BARR. 
ROM every field of labor there rises a ladder 
whose top reaches heaven; and perhaps the 
worker who fashions a horse-shoe out of a piece of 
brute iron is as honorable in the sight of the Great 
Master as he who writes a book, or paints a picture. 


S>, also, in the vast field of woman’s work, I would . 


not dare to say, “‘ This position is more honorable than 
that; for what labor is there, however lowly, that 
cannot be enriched by the thoughts of the worker, or 
sanctified by her self-denial, affection, or duty? 

Who have apparently so little consideration as do- 
mestic servants? and yet how large and important a 
part of the community they form. Consider for a 


moment what a condition our household and social | 


affairs would be in, if they simultaneously all over the 
country suspended work. And the same laws govern 
this department of labor that influence all others. 
Here, as elsewhere, skilled labor and raw material are 
appraised by unaltering standards. 

Who cau estimate the number of maids-of-all-work 
who are constantly in a state of transition from one 
house to another—often losing two or three months in 
a year—often falling into bad company in the inter- 
vals between places—sometimes, alas! falling never to 
rise again among the useful classes, but going to swell 
the miserable ranks of the dangerous ones. Yet no 
one works so hard and is so ill-paid as the maid-of-all- 
work. She must wash and iron, and cook, and clean, 
and nurse; and because she is skilled in none of these 
duties, she must base her claim for wage, not on the 
quality of her work, but on the amount of work she 
can do. Yetif she thoroughly understood one of these 
branches, she would receive for its efficient discharge 
more mouey and more respect than will be given for 
her fatiguing and unsatisfactory attempts at all of 
them. 

All women, then, likely to begin life at least with 
service, ought to prepare themselves thoroughly in 
some distinct branch of domestic duty. She who is 
wise concerning gravies and soups and pastry—she 
who can make a child's wardrobe ‘‘from top to toe ’’— 
she who can intelligently care for the physical educa- 
tion of children—she who can dress hair, clear-starch, 
and darn laces, and “‘ get up’”’ fine muslins, will always 
receive reasonable remureration for a reasonable 
amount of work. 

It is, however, greatly the fault of employers that 
respectable girls do not prepare themselves in greater 
numbers for household offices. They have so unneces- 
-sarily degraded the position of a servant that there is 
no wonder ambitious and intelligent women refuse to 
accept it. I say ‘‘ unnecessarily,’’ because it is hard 
to see why it is not just as honorable to prepare the 
food as to grow it, or to kill it; or why sweeping a car- 
pet isa lower office than making one. When employers 
raise household service to its proper position there will 
be far fewer complaints of bad servants, for it will 
gradually pass into more ambitious and intelligent 
hands, and be pursued in a bigher and more account- 
able spirit. 

Nor is this the only wrong to which servant-women 
have to submit. Employers not only unnecessarily 
degrade the office, but they degrade it lower for 
women than for men. Two good parlor maids are 
not paid as much as one footman. A male cook or 
butler receives much higher wages than women who 
fill equally well the same positions. Why? Women 
do more work, do it more pleasantly, are not so insolent 
and extravagant, are not so hable to get drunk, and 
are a great dea) prettier to look at; why, then, as 
Wages are a question of equity and not of sex, are 
women-servants paid less than men-servants? 

Why are men servants employed in the house at all? 
What business have men washing windows and china, 
cleaning silver, answering door-bells, or waiting at 
table? I am quite sure that the majority of those 
that employ them find them a burden and a bore, and 
would much prefer a neat-handed, pleasant-faced 
parlor maid. What, or who, prevents? Mrs. Grundy. 
And yet any one with an ounce of pluck may cut that 
august lady dead on the street, and never be troubled 
with her again. 

Perhaps it is perfectly natural that a certain class of 
men should prefer to do women’s work instead of 
their own; but it may be questioned whether they 
have a right to be natural at the expense of other 
people. Certainly it does not seem too much to ask 
that women should be allowed to do all the sewing- 
work of the world. I believe indeed that the guild of 
tailors isa doomed one, and that every year a larger 
quantity of men’s garments is made by women. But 
in sewing, as in housework (both women’s natural 
work), men are paid double. 

I shall be told to compare the ready-made garments, 
sewn mostly by women, with those ‘‘ made to order,” 
on which men are usually employed. Well, I ac- 
knowledge at once the inferiority of the former; but 
they are inferior, not because women made them, but 
because the women were badly paid for making them. 
Let a woman be thoroughly educated for a tailoress, 
give her the same pay as a tailor, and I am quite sure 
She will make a better dress coat than any man can. 


) It is certain that society restricts the employments of 
women where neither physical nor mental restriction 
is laid. I knew a woman who had an enviable repu- 
tation as a superior saddlier; and I knew another 
woman who learned her husband’s trade and became 
a remarkably clever tin-smith. It would be easy to 
make a long list of trades which do not necessarily 
demand male artisans, and which women seem to have 
as good a right to practice as men. In France all vo- 
cations are open to women; and the various commun- 
istic experiments are said to have evolved the fact 
that wherever men and women are left free to choose 
their own employments, about one-third of the women 
choose men’s work, and one-third of the men choose 
women’s. ‘ The tools to those that can handle them ”’ 
is the latest social evangel, and women have only to 
take up any for which they have aptitude with an 
earnest purpose, and all good men and true will give 
them a hearty ‘‘ God-speed!”’ 

Men are generally a great deal better than their 
logic and their theology; they admire pluck; they 
have a helpful sympathy with women who in exigen- 
cies can throw themselves into the breach, and bravely 
do a man’s work, without so much as considering 
what the world will say about it. The trouble is that 
too often 

* A woman cannot do the thing she ought, % 
Which means whatever perfect thing she can, 
In life, in art, in science, but she fears 
To let the perfect action take her part 
And rest there; she must prove what she can do 
Before she does it,—prate of woman’s rights, 

Of woman’s mission, woman’s function, till 
The men (who are prating, too, on their side) cry, 
‘A woman’s function plainly is—to talk.’”’ 

The faults that working-women are most liable to 
fall into do not result as much from incapacity, or 
from inaptitude, as from that unreasonableness too 
often bound up in the heart of a woman. 
not see that if they take upon them men’s work 
they must, during business hours, drop all their little 
womanly vanities and jealousies—their disposition to 
chatter, and to show on their faces every transient 
feeling of annoyance and impatience. They find it 
hard to be uniformly polite, still harder to understand 
that, in business, beauty will be no excuse for laziness, 
weakness no plea against badly done work, refinement 
no apology for inefficiency. And yet if they would 
succeed they must, while at work, subdue all the pe- 
culiarities of their sex and temper; and, contentedly 
regarding themselves as mere machines for making 
money, be like a machine, methodical, silent, efficient. 

When women as workers have attained this point 
they have a right to expect the same pay as a man, 
and a right to complain if they do not get it; and 
there is no doubt that in many cases beside those I 
have mentioned great injustice is done them. But 
the disposition to take advantage of their weakness is 
by no means universal. In literature they are fairly 
treated; as actors, singers, readers, lecturers, the scale 
of payment is greatly in their favor; in painting and 
sculpture sex has never regulated remuneration. 

Even in ordinary business there is something to be 
said in defense of employers. A great number of the 
women workers of the present day have been forced 
into the ranks by reverses; they are mere tyros in 
. business, and have all its routine to learn. In Europe 
employers are paid for giving facilities to acquire this 
knowledge; and however kindly a man may feel to- 
wards a poor struggling woman, he has also to be kind 


itors. 

The unwise clamors of pretended philanthropists 
can never raise unskilled labor to a false standard, and 
skilled labor, sooner or later, will command its market- 
value irrespective of sex. The world, which counts 
its years by centuries, will not hurry for our impa- 
tience; yet we can comfort ourselves with the thought 
that it will be better for our daughters than it has 
been for us. However, I do not pretend that women 
should not argue for their own rights; for—as the 
lawyers say—men have no interest to move the ques- 
tion; only it is no use crying out, ‘‘ No one helps us!”’ 
because, though the lament is pitiful and true enough, 
no ene ever will, for it is God’s decree that cach shall 
help herself. 

A very serious want to the humbler class of workers 
in all large towns is a well understood and easily 
accessible channel of communication between them 
and employers. They are too poor to advertise; they 
live in single back rooms, and cannot put up signs; they 
are often perishing for work which is waiting for them 
—if they but knew it. Housekeepers, too, are vainly 
looking for them; perhaps they want a clever woman 
who would come into the house for a week and go 
over old dresses, or make the boys’ spring suits, or cut 
out and fit the new covers for the parlor furniture. 
They would be glad to pay a capable woman well to 
do this, but they set out to look for one with no clear 
idea as to where she can be found, and at last, bewil- 
dered and weary, go to a modiste or upholsterer. 

Now in nearly every neighborhood in this city 
there are unemployed teachers, dressmakers, milli- 
ners, tailoresses, upholsterers, mattress-makers, semp- 
stresses, laundresses, charwomen, etc.; and in every 
neighborhood, nearly, there are housekeepers want- 
ing such people; also in every neighborhood, nearly, 
there is at least one grocer who supplies the daily 
necessities of the inhabitants. Could not this trades- 
man keep a boak in which, under specific headings, 
each working woman might enter her business, name, 


They will. 


to his own family and partners, and just to his cred- 


residence, terms and reference? Employers then 
would only have to refer to the nearest book for a list 
to select from. Probably some storekeepers would 
require a small fee (which the employer ought to 
pay), but the majority, I judge from inquiry, would 
consider the number of people it would bring about 
the store an equivalent, just as druggists, perfumers, 
etc., keep a City Directory for the same reason. If 
any practical good man or woman wishes to try so 
simple a way of helping the poor, a very few dollars 
spent in books and making the plan known might do 
more good than many a pretentious “ society."’ : 

In these papers I have only tried to express what 
thousands are thinking, and to awaken sentiments and 
ideas which are ready to be awakened; nor bave I 
been able to do more than touch the salient points of 
so vast a subject. Indeed there is one large class of 
women—the rich and unmarried—whose field of labor 
I have found no space to touch. ‘“‘ What remains for 
them to do?’’ The noblest of duties: let them relin- 
quish their wealthy ease, and “work with God at 
love.”’ For how ungratefully will she slink out of life 
who, with her *‘mammon of unrighteousness,”” hath 
neither made friends to receive her in heaven, nor left 
record to preserve her memory on earth. 


The Vittle Folks. 


FRED IS BANISHED. 
By ADAM Stwin. 


studied too hard last winter: partly be- 
cause he was ambitious to stand well in his 
classes, partly because the long, cold season made it 
impossible for him to run about much and amuse him- 
self out of doors; but chiefly, I think, because he really — 
liked to study. The effect was bad. He lost his appe- 
tite, and grew thin and nervous. His sleep was troub- 
led at night. He head ached every day, and he became 
so anxious about his studies that his father and mother 
had to interfere. They tried to get him to drop some 
of his studies, but he would not, for his classmates 
would then get abead of him. Finally the family 
doctor was called, a wise old man, who gave him— 
what do you think? Nothing at all! But he gave | 
Fred’s parents such a scolding that they were ready to 
cry. 
“You are killing the boy,” he said, ‘‘ you and the — 
schoolmaster. Take him out of school immediately.”’ 

“That would only fret him the more,” said Fred’s 
father. ‘‘ His heart is so set on his studies that he won't . 
listen to reason.”’ 

“Then send him into the country,” said the doctor. 
“Take his books away from him, and insist on his 
spending the most of his time out of duvurs. Teo't ana 
enough to think about in a little while.” 

*‘Isn’t it too early in the seuson?’’ his mother asked, 
seeing how Fred wiuced at the sentence of banish- 
ment. 

‘“‘Rather early,” said the doctor; “ but by summer 
it will be too late—unless you want to send him in a 
coffin.’”’ 

The doctor’s plain talk carried the day. Fred begged 
for delay: a month or two later and he would not obe 
ject; but to leave school in the midst of the term, 
when the country was but a dreary waste of melting 
snow and mud, and be compelled to do nothing while 
his classmates went on with their studies—that was a 
cross indeed! 

It was a question of life and death, however; so in 
spite of his remonstrances poor Fred was packed off 
to this Connecticut farm-house to wait for the buds 
and birds to make the country endurable. 

“If I could enly have brought my books,” Fred 
complained to me shortly after his arrival, ‘I could 
have kept up with my classes. It’s just a waste of 
time to be moping around here with nothing to read 
and nothing to see and nothing to do.”’ 

“You might begin to study the country,’ I sug- 
gested. 

Study!" he replied petulantly. 
study here?’’ 

‘* All out-doors,”’ I replied; ‘‘enough to keep you, 
busy more than one summer.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t see it,’’ said he, in school-boy phrase. ‘* Not 
a mountain; not ariver; nota lake; nothing in sight 
but a lot of rocky hummocks for hills, a few puddles 
for lakes, and a peat-swamp! It’s the stupidest place 
I ever saw.” 

“The country is never stupid,’’ I said, “to people 
who keep their senses awake,”’ 3 

“‘ Just tell me one thing worth looking at,”’ grumbled 
Fred. 

** When I came from the post-office this morning I 
noticed a very interesting stream of water. You teld 
me, I think, that when you left schoel you were study- 
ing Rivers in your physical geography. I don’t: be- 
lieve that your classmates have half as good a chance 
for studying river effects as you have here.” 

‘Really ?” he asked, brightening a little. 

“ Truly,’’ I replied. 

“Where is it? I didn’t notice any such stream when’ 
I came out here.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t running then; now it comes down the 
lane and crosses the road, a little below the barn. 
Suppose you slip on your rubber boots and take a 
look at it.” : 

It was a charming day for the season—at least, over- 


‘* What is there to 
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head. The sun shone so warm and spring-like that 
one almost forgot the snow-drifts in the fence-corners 
and the little torrents that ran from them, making 
the roads almost impassable forthe mud. It will do 
Fred good to get out a little, I thought, as he set off 
quite elated at the prospect of something to see and 
something to learn. 

In a few minutes he came back, looking strangely 
indifferent, almost sulky. 

‘“‘ Well?” I asked, seeing he had nothing to say; 
“* what did you observe ?’’ 

‘I observed that it was the Ist of April.” 

This with freezing dignity. I began to laugh; but 
he was plainly so put out that I stopped, and assured 
him that I had no intention of sending him on a fool's 
errand. 

“I went one all the same,” he replied, glumly. 
“You don’t pretend to say there is anytbing to be 
learned from a mud-puddle like that, do you?” 

“I thought it very suggestive, to say the least, when 
I saw it this morning.”’ 

‘‘ What’s the use of teasing a fellow? It’s bad enough 
to be sent off to this dull place, to waste my time, 
without being laughed at.’’ 

Poor Pred! He was so out of sorts that he could 
see only the dark side of everything. It was his gen- 
eral debility, I suppose; for, in health, Fred is as 
amiawle a boy as you could ask to see. © 

‘“*Come,”’ I said, *‘slip on your boots again, and we 
will take a-look at the puddle together. I’m afraid 
you have not been used to finding information in such 
bumble places.”’ 

No, indeed!” he replied, earnestly. 

And when I went on to say that the lowliest places 
have instruction for whoever will honestly seek it, he 
gave mea look half suspicious and half contemptuous; 
for he thought I was talking nonsense, and could not 
tell whether I was joking or in earnest. 

We soon came to the stream—a little runlet of snow- 
water that sparkled down a grassy slope and got sadly 
fouled in crossing the highway, where it formed a 
nasty mud-hole, escaping at last into a pool perhaps 
ten feet long and half as wide. We stopped at the 
point where the stream poured its little torrent into 
the puddle, as Fred had called it. 7 

** Don’t you see anything worth noticing?’ J said, as 
Fred stood and looked at his mud-daubed boots. 

**No,’’ he replied, glancing at the stream; *‘ unless it 
is the color of the water. What makes it look so 
curdly ?” 

“Let us see,’’ I replied. Then we followed up the 
stream to where a little clear rill from a snow-bank by 
the road-side joined the coffee-colored stream from the 
road. 

“Isn’t it curious!’’ Fred remarked. ‘See how the 
two streams run together without mixing. Is that the 
is in the Mississippi River?’’ 

“What do you refer to?” I asked. 

“Why,” said Fred, “I have read that the Mississippi 
is a clear watered stream, and the Missouri very 
muddy; and when they come together their waters do 
not mix for a long time; that many miles down the 
river there will sometimes be spaces of perfectly clear 
water in the midst of the muddy water.” 

“You see how such a thing could be, now, don’t 
you?” 

* Of course; it’s as plain as day. I never believed it 
possible before.”’ 

‘** Does anything else in this muddy stream suggest 
any other river you have read about?”’ 

‘*The Missouri is said to be very muddy, and very 
swift and shallow in many parts, like this. I have 
read that its channel shifts rapidly, and sometimes a 
river-town will suddenly find itself a mile from the 
main stream.”’ 

*“*By watching this little stream awhile,” said I, 
~ “you will see just how such changes occur. See how 
it is cutting into that bluff bank there, and what a 
stream of sand runs along the bottom, filling up deep 
holes where the current is slow. Here’s a sand-bar, 
pushing out from this point. Here a half-buried leaf 
turns the current to one side, gives it a whirl, and sets 
it boring out a deep cut through this shallow space. 
Here you see a furious ripple on this broad flat bar; a 
boatman would take that as a sign of danger. Here a 
tuft of grass makes an island, with a long tail of mud 
stretching down the stream. Here a strip of hard 
ground makes arapid. Here, at this bend or loop, the 


current, which has been hugging the off shore so long, . 


strikes against this stony point, and hurries straight 
across to the neck of the loop, which it is rapidly cut- 
ting away. Worn on both sides, the neck will not last 
long; then the channel will take the short cut and 
leave the curve to form a slough or a lagoon, such as 
you see represented on large maps of the Mississippi, 


marking old river courses. In a little stream like this. 


you can watch all these changes going on at once— 
islands are formed and worn away—deep places are 
filled and shallow places dug out—all the operations, 


in short, that give character to rivers like the Missouri, ‘ 


the Rio Grande, the Parana, the Yangtse Kiang, and 
others of the sort. This quiet, clear stream, fed by the 
melting snow, and running over a hard bottom, will 
teach us the character of another large class of rivers, 
like the Hudson, for instance, or the Susquehanna. 
““Isn’t it wonderful!” Fred exclaimed, fairly ex- 
‘cited by the revelations of river habits the little 
streams afforded. “Is that a delta, there where the 


Stream runs into the puddle? What makes the mouth 
spread out so like a fan?’ 


“The very same causes which make the Nile and 
the Ganges and the Mississippi have so many outlets. 
You can see the sand grains and shining scales of mica 
that roll and slip along at the bottom of our miniature 
river. Just so the sediment is carried down by a big 
river. See how the flow of sand has built up or 
pushed out this bank of earth, which is slowly filling 
up the still pool. The sand rolls along the river- 
bottom till it reaches the edge of the sunken bluff, 
then it stops. See how suddenly the water deepens 
around the outer edge of the delta. That is the way 
with the deltas of larger streams. A little while ago 
the main current ran through this longest outlet, 
which has pushed its bed furthest into the stil] water. 
But the farther it got the slower the current became 
and the smaller the amount of sand carried to the 
end: the heavier particles came to rest in the river- 
bed, slowly raising it till it was higher than that of 
one of the shorter arms, then the main flow turned to 
the lower level. 
here, and then the channel will shift again: so the 
delta grows.”’ 

‘* Were these little sand-bluffs back from the water 
formed in the same way ?”’ 

‘* Very much the same. There was a sudden thaw a 
few weeks ago, and then this little stream was much 
larger than it is now. Then, too, there was a high 
bank of frozen snow or ice along the fence. I remem- 
ber the pool that formed here was knee-deep at that 
time, and quite a torrent crossed the road, carrying a 
great deal of mud. All this space was filled with sand 
and mud up to the level of the tops of these bluffs. 
As the snow bank melted away the pool became 
broader and shallower, and the stream dug the valley 
out again, leaving these few terraces to show how it 
had once been filled up. You will see just such bluffs 
and terraces along the Connecticut and many other 
rivers.”’ 

‘‘I have seen pictures of them in my Geograpby,’’ 
said Fred. ‘I supposed they were just made so when 
the world was made.’’ 

‘‘ You will learn by and by that all these things have 
histories; nothing we see bas always been what we see 
it pow; and those terraces along the Connecticut tell 
just the same kind of a story as this that we are read- 
ing in this mud-puddle. : 

** Here’s a bluff that tells a different story. The 
face of it shows that it was never any bigger than 
now; and you can see the channel of the little stream 
that brought the earth that forms the terrace down 
from the road. The stream dried up, then the pool it 
ran into was drained away, and the terrace is left as 
a memento of both. 7 

** Here is another that tells still a different story. It 
was formed in the same way, but when the deep water 
was draining away a little stream ran in the old river- 
bed, cutting a gorge through the higher terrace and 
using the earth to form another terrace, which has in 
turn been cut through. That reminds me of somc of 
the pictures which Major Powell gives of cafions of 
the Upper Colorado.”’ 

“T never saw anything so interesting,’’ Fred ex- 
claimed enthusiastically; ‘‘it clears up ever so many 
things I never understood in the geography. 

Ican read them myself, now,’ he continued, 
passing on to the lower end of the puddle. ‘I should 
call this stream the Ganges. It looks just like the 
Ganges on the map. See, it’s branches are all on one 
side—toward this long stone heap covered with snow. 
I should call that the Himalayas, covered with gla- 
ciers. And this level space is the great plain of Bengal, 
where the famine was last summer. Wasn’t it a grand 
thing the English did, to save so many people from 
starving!” 

“The grandest thing that England ever did,” I re- 
plied, and I meant it. 

‘“‘There’s another river at the other end of our little 
sea,”’ I went on. ‘ Does it remind you of any river 
you have read about?” 

“Tt’s like the Nile in running through 2 long strip 
of country without any tributaries,’’ said Fred, get- 
ting off one of his big geography terms. ‘ But the 
Nile has a delta, and this one hasn’t, and the banks of 
the Nile are not so steep, at least in pictures.” 

‘Why shouldn’t this river have a delta?’”’ 

Fred examined the outlet carefully, then said, ‘I 
guess it is because the banks are so high it can’t get 
out of it’s own channel.”’ 


“Yes,” I replied; and the deepening channel shows 


that the level of the pool has sunk so much since the 
stream began to run in its present bed. The ice is 
melting rapidly by the fence, and by to-morrow our 
puddle will be gone. Then, if we have no rain in the 
meantime, you will see, not a lake with rivers running 
into it, but a dry valley hemmed in by hills and cut 
up by the beds of old water courses—a capital place 
for studying earth sculpture.”’ 

“I’m so glad we came to-day!’’ Fried replied ear- 
nestly.”’ 

‘* Notwithstanding it’s the Ist of April?’ 

“Oh!” was the apologetic reply; “’ didn’t know 
how to study geography this way, then.” 

“It’s a good way, isn’t it?’’ 

“Tip-top. It makes everything as plain as if I had 
traveled all over the world to see all the rivers.” 

“Some things, you mean; remember you have just 
begun your geographical observations. Just imagine 
that you area traveler in a new country determined 
to find out all about it and how it compares with the 


countries you already know, and I promise you it will 


By and by the same thing will happen | 


give you all the occupation you will have time for this 
summer, and you won’t miss your books either. It is 
only people who walk blindly, not knowing or caring 
to see, that think any part of the great world stupid.” 

“*T didn’t know what I was saying wben I said that,”’ 
Fred replied. 


_ AN APRIL LESSON. 
By Mary E. GrapDtey. 


ITTLE Miss Rosa was dressed for a walk; 
She wore a gold chain and a locket, 
A pretty, blue sash with her Sunday stk frock, 
And a gay little chatelaine pocket. 
She had blue buttoned boots on her dear little feet, _ 
Her hat had a curly white feather, 
And her little kid gloves they were perfectly sweet~ 
She was sweet as a rose altogether! | 


But she wasn’t aware, this charming Miss Rose, A 
That April is apt to be frisky, 

And to go out to walk in your best Sunday clothes 
Without an umbrella is risky. 

So white were the clouds, so blue were the skies, 
And the sun so uncommonly sunny, 

When some one said “ rain,’’ she looked up in surprise, 
And thought they must mean to be funny! 


But sunshine of April you never can trust, 
As all the round world is complaining ; 

She presently found to her utter disgust 
That it really and truly was raining. 

Over the blue crept a shadow of gray 
That didn’t, at first, seem to matter; 

But all in a twinkling the sun slipped away, 
And down came the rain pitter-patter. 


Then what was the poor little lassie to do, 
All dressed in her best bib-and-tucker? 
* My hat will be ruined, my Sunday freck, too,” 
’ $he cried, in a terrible pucker. 
* © dear! if I only’’—and just as she speke 
She had the good luck to discover 
A girl that she knew—in a waterproof cloak, 
With a cotton umbrella above her! 


“ O Bella!’ she screamed ; and quick as a wink, 
Came Bella, and hastened to fold her 
In the waterproof cloak that, before you could think, 
She had stripped from her own little shoulder. 
** My things will not hurt,” said the dear little girl, 
* But yours—oh, it would be a pity 
To let your nice feather get all out of curl, 
And spoil your silk dress that’s so pretty. 


** I’m glad I was here just this minute—are n’t you ?” 
**O yes!” answered Rose, blushing sweetly, 
**T didn’t know what in the world I should do, 
For I thought I was ruined completely. 
But oh! I’m ashamed to remember the way 
I’ve often behaved to you, Bella— 
I didn’t deserve you should lend me, to-day, 
Your waterproof cloak and umbrella!” 


She had reason enough, this little Miss Rose, 
For feelings of shame and contrition, 

For time and again she had turned up her nose 
At Belle’s rather shabby condition. 

Belle’s dress was alpaca, and rusty at that, 
She wore it in all sorts of weathers; 

Her shoes had been mended; and as for her hat, 
It was quite unacquainted with feathers. 


But under them all was a sweet little soul 
Arrayed in the loveliest fashion, 

For it never had known the hateful control 
Of malice, or envious passion. 

Rose learned a lesson I need not explain, 
But it led to some faults being mended; 
And a friendship began that day in the raia, 

That she says will never be ended ! 


Puzzles, 


A MINE OF METAIS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 


An inebriate exclaimed, “I am on dry land!” I replied, 
**Age may deceive your optics. Don’t brag, old fellow; 
You carry fusil very well. Without irony, your struggle adds 
to make you appear light-headed, and yeu might miss a gate 
unless you rub your eyes.” 8. F. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A consonant. 
2. A sticky substance. 
3. A union of three. 
4. An artist. 
5. A cane. 
6. An animal’s abode. 
7. A consonant. 


A METAGRAM. 


Complete, Iam something to be enjoyed. Change my head, 
and [ am distinguished. Behead me and change my first 
letter, and I am an exploit. Now change my head, and I am 
food. Change my head again, and I am found in summer. 
Again change my head, and I am pleasingly simple. Once 
more change my head, and I am a site. Curtail me, and I 
contain untold wealth. BELL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 2. 


A Floral Enigma.— 
“ Let us then be up, and doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursu'ng, 
Learn to labor anc to wait. 
A Decapitation.—Pride, ride, ide, de, e. 
A Diamond Puzzle.— 


E. C. Hurr. 


—1. Ba 
A Square Word.— 


Le 
| 
H 
4 
| 
' 
PI AN O 
EN D 
Taylor. 
Seward. 
Defoe. 
I 
A B 
RAGE 
iB EX 


am 


‘ 
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Vor. XI, No. 19. 


Gppermost Copies. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PROG- 
RESS. 


' (Centennial sermon by James Freeman Clarke.] 


HAT the people ought to govern 

themselves is, to-day, a truism ; then 
it was to the world at large a paradox. 
When we celebrate the battles of Lexing- 
ton and Concord, we commemorate the 
event which turned a paradox into a 
truism. 

The doctrine of the government “of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people,”’ baptized in blood that day, has, 
during the years which have followed it, 
passed into the convictions of mankind. 
This nation has maintained self-govern- 
ment during a hundred years. A hun- 
‘dred years ago, it was thought by wise 
and good men that the mass of mankind 
were incapable of self-government; that 
they must be taken care of as children 
are taken care of, for their good. Dr. 
Johnson considered that the Americans 
had no rights that England was bound 
to respect. But the growth, prosperity, 
order, obedience to law, shown by the 
people of this Republic during a hundred 
years, have convinced thinking people 
in all lands that self-government is 
practicable. Consequently we see Repub- 
lican institutions sought for in France, 
Spain, Germany, England. Resisted and 
opposed by many, they are yet seen to 
be approaching. It has been found, by 
the example of the United States, that 
under free institutions a nation may 

educate ail the people; that there may 
be universal religion without an estab- 
lished church; universal order without 
a standing army; freedom to change, 
without instability. Since the American 
Constitution was adopted, France, Spain, 
Italy, Austria, Germany, have had 
repeated changes of government; but 
America has held on its way with no 
change in its organic law, or its funda- 
mental institutions. A terrible rebellion 
has assaulted them, but assaulted them 
in vain. They have passed through the 
fiery ordeal of that terrible struggle, and 
have come out of it uninjured and unal- 
tered. 

During the last hundred years, man- 
kind has made great progress, and all 
this progress has been in the direction of 
the American idea. Even when the 
political institutions remain unaltered, 
the rights of the people are regarded 
very differently. Let me give one exam- 
ple. 

It is well known to all of you, that 
when George III. determined to put 
down by military force the demands of 
America, he sought to buy troops 
throughout Europe. He found many 
kings and rulers quite ready to accom- 
modate him. They sold the people they 
were bound to protect, as though they 
had been cattle. They took fathers, 
husbands and sons from their homes, and 
sent them to America to be killed in the 
service of a king with whose quarrel they 
had nothing to do, Two European 
potentates refused to make the bargain, 
Catherine of Russia and Frederic the 
Great; Holland also refused. But the 
smaller German Princes sold their peo- 
ple, and drove them like sheep to kill and 
be killed in putting down American free- 
dom. In our time, we have seen Russia 
assist Austria in quelling Hungarian 
independence. But this was from fear 
of the contagion of insurrection. No 
European government, to-day, would 
venture such an outrage on the people 
as to sell its soldiers to a foreign power, 
merely for the sake of money. And 
what English statesman, to-day, would 
think of asking to purchase troops for 
sucha purpose? This indicates the prog- 
ress even among absolute rulers in their 
ideas of human rights. And the men 
who stood firm on the plains of Lexing- 
ton and Concord to be shot down have 
had a large share in this change of senti- 
ment. They have made it impossible 
for kings and princes to consider the 
people as their property. 

The marked characteristic of the last 
hundred years has been an immense in- 
crease of interest in human beings as 
such—sympathy with their needs and 
trials and sorrows. Humanity, man as 
man, is now the object of religious inter- 
est. Wow the lowest down and most 


needy are the most imounht of. ene, 
during the last hundred years, as we 
have seen, we have learned to care for 
the criminals, and try to cure them; for 
the insane and idiots, and deaf and 
dumb and blind, and have learned to 
teach them. Hence we care for the ig- 
norant, and have public schools to give 
free instruction to all. Hence, also, in 
all Protestant countries the great mis- 
sionary movement has arisen, and been 
earried forward. Oliver Cromwell was 
the first Protestant who conceived a 
comprehensive plan for foreign missions. 
He proposed to unite all the Protestant 
churches in the world into one great 
missionary society. He intended to 
found a Protestant college for the de- 
fense and propagation of the evangelical 
faith. The whole earth was to be di- 
vided into four missionary provinces. 
His scheme was not carried out, but it 
prepared the way for the missionary 
efforts of the Jast century. It is true 
that there were Protestant missions 
much earlier, as those of the Moravians, 
of the Church of England, of the Scotch 
Kirk. But from 1732 to 1792 little was 
attempted. Then arose the plan of free 
religious associations, not confined to 
any one church, not intended to propa- 
gate the principles of one sect alone, but 
to unite all Christians in a common 
movement. The Baptists in England 
commenced this in 1792, and missions 
have been since rapidly extended all 
over the world. The American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
was founded in 1810, in Andover. Mill- 
ions of dollars are now annually con- 
tributed for Protestant missions, and 
thousands of missionaries are sent out, 
to every heathen nation in the world. 
These missionaries are generally men of 
education, men of liberal views, and, 
like Dr. Livingstone in Africa, they are 
as much interested in the moral and 
social improvement of the people as in 
their theological instruction. They have 
made dictionaries and grammars of out- 
of-the-way languages, and printed the 
Bible in many tongues. Since 1804 the 
Bible societies have circulated more 
than fifty millions of copies of the Script- 
ures. In that year the first Bible society 
was formed in England. The American 
Bible Society was formed in 1816, and its 
income at present is probably half a 
million of dollars. It prints Bibles in all 
languages, and circulates them through- 
out the world. 


ECONOMY, THE NEED OF THE 
SOUTH. 
(The Richmond Religious Herald.) 


ae is great need of thid virtue in 
the South. The system of slavery 
led generally to a self-indulgent and ex- 
travagant mode of living. Most farmers 
and planters expended the full amount 
of their yearly income or more. Their 
wasteful habits did not disappear with 
the abolition of the system. It was diffi- 
cult for families, accustomed to a certain 
style of living, to change it with the 
change in their circumstances. The old 
indulgences must be continued, even on 
borrowed capital, and at the peril of 
bankruptcy. The handsome equipage, 
the trained servants, the sumptuous din- 
ners, the costly raiment and the spark- 
ling jewelry must be retained, regardless 
of consequences. | 

It is easy to perceive that the expendi- 
tures of Southern people are dispropor- 
tionate to their resources. In Europe, 
one sees everywhere a careful economy. 
There are plenty and comfort; but every- 
thing used to secure them is measured, 
weighed and nicely adjusted to the ne- 
cessities of the case. Nothing is wasted. 
This economy extends to all the depart- 
ments of life. In some cases, it may 
appear to be niggardliness; but, in the 
main, it is a carefulness prompted by 
necessity and sanctioned by asound judg- 
ment. One of the great evils of the 
South is the extravagance of its people. 
They do not limit their expenses by their 
income. They do not husband and em.- 
ploy to the greatest advantage their 
resources. This evil is not peculiar to 
those whose fortunes have been wrecked. 
The poor live up to their means or be- 
yond them. The freedmen, with rare 
exceptions, spend their meager earnings 
for candies, fruits, and trinkets, regard- 
less of the wants of the future. This in- 
considerate waste, in former times, might 


plead some excuse; but in our changed 


ation, it is a pe and a mischief 
which calls for prompt and earnest cor- 
rection. Only by rigid and general 
economy can our fair land be redeemed 
from its poverty, and raised to its pristine 
prosperity and independence. 

Economy should be carried into all the 
business and interests of life. It should 
regulate the expenses for our food, our 
dress, our furniture, our equipage, our 
journeys, and especially in the needless 
indulgences of our appetites and fancies. 
There are few families or persons who 
might not, in e or in all these branches 
of expenditure, many dollars, in 
the course of a year, to be added to the 
means of usefuluess or the supplies for 
old age or the day of adversity. 

Capital is one of the greut wants of the 
Southern people. It is needed for the 
improvement of our lands, the develop- 
ment of our mineral resources, the open- 
ing of manufactories, and the payment 
of our private and public debts. Various 
plans have been reecommended for ob- 
taining it. The founding of banks, for- 
eign immigration, and the cutting of 
canals and laying of railroads have all 
their advocates as the certain means of 
securing prosperity to the country. We 
believe that economy, private and pub- 
lic, is the only sure method of increasing 
our capital and securing our welfare. If 
all our people, or even a fair proportion 
of them, should spend less than they 
make, very soon new life and success 
would be imparted to all our industries. 
Enterprise would revive. Our fields, 
receiving a more generous culture, would 
flourish and yield bountiful harvests. 
Our manufactures would become profit- 
able. Our commerce would expand and 
prove remunerative. The surplus pro- 
ducts of our industry, if economically 
employed, would soon pay our debts, 
and furnish an ample capital for the 
prosecution of all our legitimate and 
judicious enterprises, secular and re- 
ligious. 


mE 


167, 169, 171, 173 Eighth Avenue. 


Owing to the great increase of business, we will 
add another building to our present commodious 
stores, besides making EXTENSIVE ALTERA- 
TIONS on the old stand. 

$250,000 worth of DRY GOODS, CARPETS, 
etc., will be sold greatly below market prices, to 
make room for 


REBUILDINC. 


Seldom has such an opportunity been offered in 
NEW YORK to purchase 


Dress Goods, Suits, 
Silks, Shawls, etc., 


ALL OF THE NEWEST STYLES AND 


LATEST IMPORTATION. 


GREATEST BARGAINS in the City in 


HOSIERY, 


Geods Sto 
on "the West 


KID CLOVES, 


Laces, Embroideries, 
French Flowers, 
Sun Umbrellas, etc. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Undergarments, etc. 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
25 PER CENT. SAVED IN 
CARPETS, OIL cLoTHs |%& 


MATTINGS, BEDDINGS, — 
WINDOW SHADES. 


Ladies will do well to take advantage of this op- 
portunity by calling 


at J ONES'S, » 


ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS ON THE 
ONE-PRICE SYSTEM. 


EIGHTH 
snd 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


' ARE NOW EXHIBITING AN IMMENSE 


ASSORTMENT OF RICH AND ELE- 
GANT 


_ Parisian Novelties in 
Dress Goods, 


Silks, etc., 


At Extremely Low Prices. 


SILKS. 


NATTE, DEMAS, GROS DE NAPLES, AND 
LOUISINE SILKS. 

BLACK AND COLORED GRENADINES 
in STRIPES, PLAIDS, and DAMASK 
PATTERNS, at VERY ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. 

FANCY SILKS in STRIPES and PLAIDS, 
at 75e. per yard, upward. 

A LARGE LOT of MEDIUM COLOR- 
ED STRIPES and CHECKS, VERY 
a and HEAVY, at $1 per yard, worth 

1.25 

PLAIN COLORED SILKS, in FASH- 
IONABLE SHADES, from $1.25 per yard, 
upward. 

They will also CLOSE THE BALANCE of 
the LOT of BLACK SILKS, purchased at 
the recent large auction sales, at REDUCED 


PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


GRENADINES, FLORENTINES, 
TISSUES, GAWGZES, BAREGES, 
BAPTISTES, Etc., at P|.OPORTIONATE 
PRICES. 

200 PIECES PLAID CAMELS HAIR, 
27 inches wide, at 40c. per yard; recently 
sold at 60c. 

10 CASES DIAGONAL, SERGE, | 
IONA and FAYAL SUITINGS, at 25c, 
per yard; good value, 35c | 

5 Cases PLAIN CRETONNE POPLIN, 
at 20c. per yard; recently sold at 30c. 

MOHAIRS, ALPACAS, DEBEIGE, 
etc., from 25c. per yard up. 


LINEN, LAWN, SERGE, MOHAIR, 
AND PONGEE 


Ready-Made Suits, 


IN ALL THE NEW STYLES AND DE- 
SIGNS, 

SERGE SUITS, from $14 each upwara. 

LINEN SUITS, from $6 each upward. 

LAWN SUITS, from $4 each upward. 

HANDSOMELY EMBROIDERED CASH- 
MERE POLONAISE, $20 each; value, 
$30 


TABLYERS and CUIRASSES, NEW 
DESIGNS, $18 each upward. 

CAM EL’S HAIR OVER-DRESS and 
BASQUES, $18 each; value, $30. 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


Millinery and 
Millinery Goods 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 


QUILTS. 


A JOB LOT OF 10-4 HONEY COMB 
QUILTS, from $1 10 each upward. 

11-4 MEARSEILLES QUILTS, at 
$3 25, $6 50 and $7 each; reduced from 
$5, $10 and $11. 


7 WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


Fourth 
reets. 


B dwa 
Tenth S 


THE AMERICAN REST CURE. 
li that God owns he constantly is healing, 
, gently, safely, but most sure 
the | lowliest herb with wounded stalk 
rise again. See! from the heavens fly down 
Ait gentle powers to cure the blinded lamb !— 
re? = the re-house of wealthy Nature 


works and moves 


trim the plamage of an An ah oy 
re you sic os do you wish to pny well? ~ is 
if not sick, are with overwork of bod 
or brain? nd ros like to back v 
and spirit? ck your trunk, usin meen, 
and come to “ Our Home = the Miside. ” Doyou 


t numbers and. 
the tired come to 


What is th ing 
Home, Institute, Dansville, Liv. 


Co., New Yor 


COLTON 
DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


Originated the anesthetic use of nitrous oxide gas 
in teeth extraction, and have given it, during the 
past eleven years, to 81.693 patients without one 
accident. We use 300 gallons daily, making it freeh 
every morning. Office, 


19 COOPER INSTITUTE, 
NEW YORK. 
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41,705,000 francs in specie. 


Bess since our last quotations. Time loans for use 


3. 
N.Y.C. 105 106% 105% 166 107 
30% 30% 30% 30% 
Lake Shore. ... 70% 71% 71 70% 0% 7% 
Northwestern.. 4l 41% 2 

Rock 104% 104% Wiig 10556 105%. 
37% 87 37 37 37% 
Ohio & Miss.. 2% 2x 27 
Central of N. J. 113% 13 #183 in 1 110 
Han & St. Jos.. 2% 25 24 25 
Union Pacific.. 78 70% 6% 76% T6% 
-Panama..... ... 17 163 
West’nUnTel.. 80% 80% 80% 79 79 
At.&Pacific Tel 25% % 
19% 19% 1955 19 
oO eere eee 
55 56 55 54 52% 
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From Monday, May 3, to Saturday, 
May 8. 

Wall Street Topics have included nothing of 
special interest, the resumption of gold sales by 
the Treasury being perhaps the most important. 
Money continues easy, and commercial paper is in 
good demand. The Bank of England reports a 
gain of £54,000 in bullion, and makes no change in 
its discount rate. The Bank of France gains 


In consequence of a méeting of bankers, includ- 
ing representatives from every important financial | 
center in the country,a circular has been issued 
inviting “‘the bank officers and bankers of the 
United States” to attend a national convention of 
bank cashiers and bankers, to be held on the 2th 
of July next at Saratoga, N. Y. The object of the 
meeting is the general understanding of the man- 
ner of conducting business, with the farther end 
in view of influencing the decision of questions 
commanding the attention of State and Nations} 
legislators. 


* Gevernment Bonds hold their own in the mar- 
ket, closing at an advance on last week’s figures. 
On the Ist inst. Secretary Bristow called another 
$5,000,000 of the five-twenties of 1862, being coupon 
bonds numbered as follows: $50, Nos. 17,101 to 
18,700; $100, Nos, 44,201 to 48,100; #500, Nous. 22,401 to 
25,000; $1,000, Nos. 70,951 to 75,850, all numbers inclu- 
sive; interest ceases August 1. 

The calls under the last “ firm’’ bid of the Syn- 
dicate for $25,000,000 have now reached $30,000,000, 
on which interest ceases as follows: May l, 
$15,000,000; June 1, $5,000,000; July 20, $5,000,000. 
August 1, $5,000,000; total. $30,000,000. 

The highest quotations during the week were 


—! M May M May May Ma 
a a 

TOR "Bl, 12158 121K 122 122% 122% 


6s 5-208, cp...."62, 116% 116% 116% 116% 117% 
6s 5-208, 117% 117% 117% 117K 117K 118 
68 5-208, cp.’65, X119% 119% 119% 119% 119% 120% 
63 5-20e.n. ep.’65, 121% 121% 121% 121% 122 121K 
68 5-2s, cp...67, 123 193% 123% 123% 123% 123% 
6s 5-208, cp. .°68, 122); 122% 122% 123% 123% 123% 
5s 10-408 reg ..... 115% 115% 116K 116% 116% 116% 
56 10-408 cp...... 


6s currency ..... 123% 123% 123% 128% 123% 1% 
Gold showed increased firmness toward the 
close of the week, nor has it at al) lacked steadi- 


have been quoted at \ @ 3-16 for thirty days, \ for 
sixty days; 5-16 @ % for ninety days, and so on to 
1% @1% perannum. The Treasury will sell 5 mill- 
ions during the current month. Exports of coin 
for the week are about $3,500,000. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 


State Bonds have shown little activity save in 
District of Columbia Bonds, which have been 
largely in demand, owing to an attempt to have 
them classed as United States securities. The 
Stock Exchange Committee has at last decided 
that they are not a Government issue. The Gov- 
ernment is, however, pledged to provide for the 
payment of interest on these bonds. 

Stocks, etc., are variable, the market showing 
some signs of depression early in the week. Busi- 
ness has as a rule been somewhat dull. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 


May May May May May Ma 
ried ted y y 


Foreign Exchange remains firm on a moderate 
volume of business and with small change in the 
supply of commercial bills. Shipments of coin 
have to a large extent supplied the demand for 
remittances to Europe. © 

Nominal quotations at the close of the week 


were: 
days. 
London prime bankers.. . 


4.874@4.88 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues ane de- 
nominations bought and sold d ee rrent 
market rates, in large or small amounts, to aun all 
classes of investors stitutions, and for im- 
mediate delivery ; and all business connected wi 
ernment Bonds, 


investments in Gov 
stered Exchange Cou = 
Bonds for of interest, 


a Bonds bought 
cou sold; a approved 


ie FISK & HATCH. 
{2 PER CENT. NET./|“ 


Improved Farm First M ortgage Coupon Bonds 
teed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 

the value by 

of business have never 


many 
lost a Wwe interest prompt! - 


ties r farm mort- 
re > paid promptly. e get We from th 
Atlantic tot Misen and may be able to 


George Opdyke & Co.,| 
BANKERS, 
_No.25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


- Union Dime Savings Bank, 


pen y an onday enings 
asset er Eleven Millidn Dollars. 

surpius.—One | liars. 
ix per ce erest allowed. 
Books in PIN, Treas sad German. 
N. J. Pres’t. 
KRMOUR, Secretary 


SPECULATIONS. 


Conducted by us in every form, on Commission 
only. Puts and Calle on best houses and lowest 
rates. ‘ost, and often #5000 
PROFIT. how Wall Street 


speculations are conducted, sent free. nd fora 
TUMB RIDGE & CO., 

BANKERS AND BROKERS. 2 WALL St. N. Y. 
DRY GOODS. 


Spring and Summer 


SILKS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Have now in stock full and complete lines of 

FANCY CHECKED AND STRIPED SILKS, 

PLAIN, CHECKED, AND DAMASK PON- 
GEES, 


LOUISINES, 


PLAID AND FIGURED FOULARDS, 
PLAIN COLORED TAFFETAS, 
FAILLES AND GROS GRAINS. 
: ALSO, 
The finest etock, of all the most celebrated 
makes, of © 


BLACK SILKS 


to be found in the city, and at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Will offer aa week, in addition to their usual 
large assortment of’ 


Black Dress. Goods, 


suitable for 

DEEP AND LIGHT MOURNING 
a Magnificent Stock of PURE SILK and SILK 
and WOOL 


CRENADINES, 


In PLAIN (fine and coarse mesh), 
STRIPED and PLAID. 


ALSO, 
VERY RICH i ie VELVET STRIPE 
and BEADED SILK GRENADINES, 


in new and elegant ee 


gh with a full line of 
PERCALES, CAMB WNS, OR RGA N- 
DIES, GINGHAMS, be 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. |. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Bere pow Open an Elegant Stock of NOVEL- 


Seren and Summer lish and 
French Cassimeres na Cloths, 
Laverton’s Oriental Twills, 
Serge Suitings, “Carr's ” 

eltons, Scotch, English and Che- | 
viot Suitings, White and Col- 
ored Cord White | 


and 

Suitable for Children’s Wear, &c. 

N. B.—The above cut in any length to suit 
purchasers. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


Hosiery and Underwear 
SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 


SILK, LISLB THREAD, 


ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN PLAIN 
FANCY HOSIERY LADIES and 


BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY, Real & Imitation. 
LISLE THREAD HOSIERY, Plain and Fancy. 
SILK HOSIERY, Plain and Fancy. 

PLAIN NCY HALF HOS 
SILK, LISLE THREAD and COTTON. 


refer to parties ~ your 
particulars. J, B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan, | 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


287 EIGHTH AVENUE. 289 


CHI 


Real P 
HATS, warranted the ver 
best QUALITY, in 
B ROWN, DRAB, and 
HITE, in all ee LEAD- 
ING including the 

EXTRA ae AM-. 
ERICAN P HATS, all 
COLORS and SHAPES, at.. 

a 

Finest Milan and 
Dunstable Hats, in 
Wh te, in the m ost fashion- 


Black and Brown Canton 
Hats in the best quality 
manufactured, inc 
the “DEBE Y.” 
BRUN,” English 
Hat, &. 


Immense stock of 
BOYS’ HATS, LADIES and MISSES 
SUN-HATS, 


AT PRICES TO PLEASE ALL. 


ELEGANT SELECTION OF 
DAMAISSE SILKS, 


IN THE MOST DESIRABLE SHADES, AT $1.25 
AND UPWARD. 


e@ very finest Brocaded 


ported. warran 
Pure Silk and full inches 
wide, a rich patterns, a 
sold everywhere at 
ffered by us at. 


yard, 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS IN 


Flowers and Feathers. 


Very handsome 

of three Real Ostrich ps 

and Aijigrettes, in every 


1 Ostrich Ti single 
and extra le sh, inal 
e cloth shades, at.......... . 


We offer a selection of the very finest real OS- 
TRICH TIPS imported, extra long and full Flues, 
in the most beautiful Spring Shades, at $2, $2.50, $3, 
$3.50, $4, $4.50. 


t2 Real OSTRICH TIPS dyed to match any 
sample in one day’s noticc, without extra charge. 


Our Flower Department 


merits the special attention of Ladies. It is im- 
possible to quote prices. Our selection is exceed- 
ingly rich, and prices very moderate, 


Ladies who wish to purchase any article con- 
nected with fine Millinery Goods will not be 
disappointed in visiting. 


We invite a visit of examination. 


BET. 24TH AND 25TH STS. 


WE BOAST OF HAVING THE MOST 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF LADIES 
UNDERWEAR IN THE COUNTRY, AND 
THAT OUR GOODS ARE BETTER MADE 
AND ARE OFFERED AT FAR LOWER 
PRICES THAN AT ANY HOUSE IN NEW 
YORK CITY. Thousands of ladies, who have 
replenished their wardrobes at our counters, will 
bear us out in this statement. We will not give 
prices of our machine-made underwear, simply 
because the muslins, embroideries, and quality of 
work must be seen before our extraordinary prices 
will be properly appreciated. We invite examina- 
tion. 

Our great specialty is 


FRENCH UNDERWEAR, 


made of finest French Pereales, entirely sewed. 
and embroidered by hand. 


CHEMISES. 


Entirely sewed by hand, trimmed with hand-cm- 
broidered band, at $1.30, $1.40. 

Bosom exquisitely tucked, trimmed with rich 
hand-embroidery, at $1,65, $2, $2.10, $2.25, $2.40. 

Sacque shape, with drawing string, beautiful 
hand-embroidered front, at $1.75. 

Finest Linen Chemises, hand-sewed and hand- 
embroidered, at $3, $4.25, $5, $5.25, $6.50, up to $1¢. 


NIGHT-DRESSES. 


Finest French Percale, beautifully tucked, en- 
tirely sewed by hand, trimmed down the front 
with fine hand embroidery, at $2.65. 

Exquisitely tucked Night-Dresses, trimmed with 
three deep rows of rich hand-embroidery, a very 
elegant garment, at $3.90. 

Beautiful Night-Dresses, at $4.75, $7.50, $8.50, 9, 
$11, and upward. 


Special inducements in HAND-EMBROIDERED © 


LINEN PILLOW SHAMS, at $3.90, $6.50, $7, $9.50, 
and full sets of Pillow and Sheet Shams up to $55. 

Superb assortment of hand-embroidered Draw- 
ers, mude and unmade, Corset Covers, Skirts, 
Camisoles, Matinées, Wrappers, Underskirts, 
Flouncings, Collars and Cuffs, Bands of every de- 
scription—in fact, of everything connected with 
fine French Lingerie, all at full fifty per cent. un- 
der prevailing prices. 


Bridal Trousseaux, Monograms on Handker- : 
chiefs, or any style of Hand-Embroidery 

Wear, made to order in Paris, at 

very moderate prices. 


Marseilles Hand-Embroidered Coats and Capes, . 


very neat designs, at $3.50. 
CORSETS. 


Very fine French Woven Corsets, at 75c., 97¢. 
100 dozen real French Coutille Corsets, silk 


stitched, with extra side steels,a very desirable. 


Corset, at $1.25, worth fully $1.75. 


Beautiful Corsets, at $1.50, $1.95, $2.50, $3.10, $3.50, . 


&ce. 


SUITS. 
NOVELTIES DISPLAYED EVERY DAY. 


Nicely-trimmed Suits at $3.75, $4.50, $6.75, $8.75. 
$10.50. 

Elegant styles at $12.50, $15, $17.50, $18.75, $23, $29. 

Black Alpaca Suits at $6.75, #8, $10, $12.50, $15, $18. 

Our Black Alpaca Suits are all sewed with silk. 

Black Cashmere Suits at $16, $19, $24; richly 
trimmed with silk at $35, $37.50, #40. 

Black Silk Suits, made from pure Lyons silk, 
handsomely trimmed, at $25, $31, $37, $50. 

Very elegant styles, beautiful, original, and im- 
proved styles, made from our “La Noblesse” 
black silks, warranted not to break, at $65, $75, $65, 
#100, and upward. 


LACES. 


Real Guipure Lace—1X inch, 50c.; 2 inch, 62¢.! 
2% inch, 75c.; 3% inch, c., and upward. 

A BARGAIN, Black Real THREAD LACE, 2% 
INCHES WIDE, at $1. 

ATTRACTIVE PRICES IN YAK LACES, ECRU 
LACES, ECRU NETS, WORSTED, BULLION, 
TAPE AND CHENILLE FRINGES, &c. 


Novelties in Parasols Opened Daily. 


We invite a visit of examination. 


Ladies residing in Brooklyn can reach our establishment yery conveniently. From SOUTH 
FERRY by 234 Street Stage Line; from FULTON FERRY by Fifth Avenue Stages to 23d Street, connect- 
ing with 23d Street Cars, or by 8th Avenue Cars from Broadway and Vesey Street. 


P. 8.—Ladies can become annual subscribers to 4 numbers of our attractive “ Fashion Monthly,” by - 


enclosing 10c. to us. 


EHRICHS’, 
287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, 


Near 24th Street, 


New York City.. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XI., No. 19. 


Scientific and Samtarp. 


THE ABATTOIRS OF NEW YORK. 


EW YORK is far behind the great cities of 
Europe with respect to its slaughter-houses. 
These institutions are peculiarly liable to be nuisances ; 
and yet the butchers of a large city represent so much 
capital and trade, directly and indirectly, that it is no 
easy matter for Boards of Health or municipal au- 
therities to attempt to regulate the arrangements 
which the butcbers may choose to make. New York 
has more than fifty establishments in which slaughter- 
ing is carried on; and it has been a serious problem, 
tormenting for years our Boards of Health, to decide 
in what way, not involving too great an injury to 
vested interests, the health and comfort of the city 
could be protected from the effects of this business. 
Science has furnished, for part of the problem, at 
least, a satisfactory solution. It is now perfectly well 
known that by the use of proper methods in ma- 
chiuery the carcasses, fat and blood of slaughtered 
animals can be prepared for the market without in- 
convenience or injury to the neighbors. The great 
secret lies in the promptness and rapidity of treat- 
ment. Indeed, it might occur to every one that as we 
daily leave in our kitchens such substances and yet 
our kitchens are not nuisances, the cause of trouble 
in similar operations on a large scale is the accumu- 
lation of fat and otber animal substances in a 
putrefying condition. The practical difficulty in ap- 
plying this simple principle to slaughter-houses lies in 
the small capacity and limited capital of these estab- 
lishments taken singly. In very extensive works the 
business can be carried on so rapidly as to prevent all 
tronble. The amount of slaughtering done in this 
city is enormous. Not merely those animals destined 
for immediate consumption here, but also large num- 
bers, especially of hogs, intended for curing and ship- 
ment abroad, are daily killed in ourshambles. The 
number of hogs slaughtered during the busy season 
in New York amounts to five thousand or six thou- 
sand daily. It seems strange that these animals should 
be brought great distances from the interior to be 
killed here, instead of being killed in the interior and 
sent to this port already prepared for shipment. 
Nevertheless, such is the case; and the interests di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with the business in- 
volve, it is said, a trade of 100,000,000 annually, 
which, of course, the city cannot afford to lose. 

In view of all the circumstances, the butchers of the 
city, acting under the advice of the Board of Health, 
have decided to unite in the erection of large abattoirs 
where all their slaughtering can be done. One such 
establishment, called the Union Stock Yard, is already 
in operation, though the buildings are not yet finished. 
The owners of the Manhattan Market, at the foot of 
34th street, N. R., have expended a large amount in 
preparing that building for the purposes of an abat- 
toir, but we are sorry to see that considerable popular 
clamor has been raised in opposition to this project, 
and that both the Aldermen of New York, and the 
Legislature at Albany seem inclined to interfere with 
it. The opposition at Albany, from the nature of sev- 
eral bills recently introduced, is partly inspired by 
the corrupt desire of the lobby to extort money from 
those who it is supposed have immense interest in 
the enterprise. The opposition in this city is appar- 
ently due to the sincere but ill-informed protests of 
various hospitals and other institutions up town. The 
whole question in this city is one of fact. Is an abat- 
toira nuisance? To this both science and experience 
give an unqualified negative, as the physicians in New 
York who recently protested against the Manhattan 
Market abattoir might easily find out, if they would 
take the pains. They seem to think that such an 
establishment is an ordinary slaughter-house magni- 
fied, and would be attended by all the vile sights, 
sounds, and odors which characterize this business in 
its old-fashioned form. Nothing could be further 
from the truth; and we must be permitted to say that 
medical men, enjoying with the public the reputation 
of familiarity with sanitary science, might be better 
employed than in obstructing a reform so vital to the 
health and comfort of our citizens. 


EARTHQUAKE INVESTIGATIONS.—Father Ber- 
telli, an Italian monk, for several years past has made 
a study of the tremblings of the earth, and more espe- 
cially those which are so extremely slight as not to be 
perceptible, save by pendulums placed in the fields of 
microscopes. In one year he recognized 5,500 of these 
movements; and graphically representing the same 
over many years by a curve, he finds that the line cor- 
responds neither with the thermometric curve nor 
with the tidal phenomena, nor can it be brought into 
any relation with the distances or positions of the sun 
or moon. With the barometric curve, however, it is 
otherwise; and it appears that, in the large majority 
of cases, the intensity of the movements augmented 
with the lowering of the barometric column as if (as 
the investigator states) the gaseous masses imprisoned 
in the superficial layers of the earth escaped more 
easily when the weight of the atmosphere diminished. 
—Scientifie American. 


NEw PROPERTY OF GLYCERIN.—R. Godeffroy, 
on examining a chemically pure glycerin, found that 
when heated to 302° Fab. it took fire, and burnt with a | 


steady, blue, non-luminous flame, without diffusing 
any odor or leaving a residue. The glycerin had the 
specific gravity 1°2609. This property enables glycerin - 
of lower specific gravity to be burnt by means of a 
lamp wick. 


qublishers’ Department. 


NEW YORK, MAy 12, 1875. 


EXPIRATIONS.—L0OOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

WE know by many tokens how well our readers 
love the CHRISTIAN UNION, for what it brings them 
and what it is in itself ; and we urge on them the 
especial attractions of MACDONALD’s new story as 
a means by which they may help the paper among 
their friends. Bring the paper to the attention 
of your circle of acquaintances and induce them 
to subscribe. If you do this (as many are con- 
stantly doing) for love of the paper and its Ed- 
itor, you have our heartiest thanks. If you are 
young, or poor, or enterprising, or active of mind 
and body, or for any or all of these reasons wish to 
earn something more tangible (though not more 
real) than our ‘ thanks,” consider the lists of 
desirable articles— Books, Silver Ware, Pocket 
Pieces, Time Pieces, Toys, Sewing- Machines, 
Musical Instruments, many things of beauty and 
value—which we offer as premiums for Subscrip- 
tions, and go to work in these bright Spring days, 
make up your lists, send your names and their 
money, and receive whatever you choose from 
our line of premiums, in accordance with the 
provisions made. 


TO CANVASSERS. 


Agents find GEORGE MACDONALD’s new serial 
a strong attraction which is of great benefit in 
pushing actively and successfully the canvass for 
CHRISTIAN UNION subscribers. 

The new and delightful story, the fine series of 
illustrated monthly articles, the regular attrac- 
tions of the paper, the rich variety of contributed 
articles, the editorials, ‘‘Lecture-Room Talks,” 
and divers literary features, together with the list 
of five choice premiums, make an array of attrac- 
tions which, as for years past, agents find to easily 
‘* take on sight !” 

The attractions offered by the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are unsurpassed by any weekly newspaper pub- 
lished. Send for our new outfit and terins, and 
take hold of the canvass at once. 


N.B.—Don't forget that we send our agents the 
printed mailing lists of their territory, so that 
their labor is half done for them in finding friends 
of the paper already made, whose renewals are 
easily obtained, paying agents the same commis- 
sion as new subscriptions ! 


KITHER ONE. 


BEAR this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN Unron holds good also for PLYMOUTH 
Puuprtr, and any Subscriber for the two together at 
$5.50 will be entitled to the same picture premium as 
two separate subscriptions at $3 each (or $6). The 
extra payment for postage, etc., must always be 
added, of course: viz., 20 cents for postage on either 
publication; and, for the premiums, 50 cents on Nos. 
1, Lincoln ; 2, Cross; 4, Boys; and 5, Girls: or 25 cents 
for No. 3, Washington. 


N. B.—We must again beg subscribers to specify 
WHICH premium they select from our list of five. 
Many letters come to us giving no instructions; here- 
after, unless instructions accompany subscriptions, we 
shall invariably send the “ Boys’’ to new subscribers, 
the “* Cross’"’ to renewals; and all who do not specify 
their subscriptions as “ renewals’’ will be entered and 
served as new subscribers. 

In CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 


REcEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


ADVERTISING. 
CIRCULARS versus NEWSPAPERS. 


WE have frequently been solicited to buy lists 
of names for the purpose of addressing circulars by 
way of advertising our business. Having advertised 
very largely for years past, we have carefully consid- 
ered the question of cost and returns, and find, as the 
result of actual experience that advertising in first- 
class newspapers (especially family religious papers) 
is by far superior in economy and effectiveness. The 
following figures give a fair showing of the two 
methods: 


Cost of Circulars. 
50,000 Cizculars of the cheapest kind....... $50 


Total cost of reaching 50,000........ $845— 
with the probability that the circular would not be 
read by one out of a hundred who received it; and 
would be read even by those but once, and then, gen- 
erally speaking, thrown into the waste basket. 

This same amount of money, on the other hand, 
would pay for the insertion of 65 lines (more than one- 
third of a column) in THE CHRISTIAN UNron for 13 
times. 

It would be received and read by more than double 
the number of persons to whom the circulars were 
addressed. 

It would be kept before them for three months, week 
after week, and in many cases much longer, as a very 
large number of families keep and bind their papers. 

No list of addresses in the market represents such 
an intelligent, thrifty, and well-to-do class as read 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Total. 
Either one, without Premium..... $3 00 20cents. $3 2 
a“ with Premium No. 3... 3 25 en 3 45 

“ with either No. I, 2, 4, 


ostage on both 
DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Periodicals. 
Both, without Premium............ 5 50 5 90 
Both, with either Chromo and 
Both, with any two Premiums..... 6 75 49 * 715 


The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packing, etc., of the various pre- — 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the 
prepayment of postage on the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U. S. law, must be prepaid 
in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. This 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subseriputvuu aua 


Premium. 
— RATES TO CLUBS. 


Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, fora club of nine copies (all sent at one time),, 
will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre- 
miums, when they are desired—namely, 25 cents for No. 2, or 
50 cents for any other premium. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Money 
should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the. 


sender, 
J. B. FORD & co., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


PICTURE PREMIUMS. 


1. Marshall’s PEOPLE’S PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 

A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
2. THE EASTER CROSS. . 

A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo. 
3. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 

A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4. OuR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 

A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos.. 
5. OuR Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 
' A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Chromos. 


GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


WE will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year at. 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N. B. If you want any period- 
ical not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail. 


Club 
Posta Postag 
MONTALIES. Prepa Prepa 
N and r’s Monthly...........%6.70 7.20° 
“ “ “ Scribner’s Monthly 6.65 7.20 
“ “ “ Lippincott’s Magazine...... 6.45 7.20 
“ “ “ The Atiantic Monthly...... 7.20% 
erican A t 4.30 
“ M Tous oe 5 40 
0. ogical Urnai..... 
Old and 6.65 7.20 
WEEKLIES. 
“ “ 6.70 7.20 
Harper’s Bazar...... .... 6.70 7.20% 
PLYMOUTH PULP'IT..........5.90 6.40 
* Tittell’s paving 10.20 11.20 
“ The N. Y. Tribune.......... 4.90 5.20 
“ “ a 
“ e American... 6.40 
* Youth's Companion........ 44.65 4.95. 
n 
ddr all communications with remittances to 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, | 
27 Park Place, New Yorke 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 
THE OLDEST AND THE BEST 


IN THE WORLD. 


100 YEARS AGO 


WALTER BAKER & CO. began the manufac- 
ture of their celebrated 


Chocolate, Cocoa, and 
Broma. 


Its standard of excellence and purity has wen 
for it a world-wide reputation, and their various 
preparations have received the HIGHEST 
MEDALS at the Paris and Vienna Exposi- 
tions, and at all the Principal Exhibitions of the 
World, over all competitors. 

They now make the FINEST VANILLA 
Chocolate and the German Sweet Chocolate, 
Their 


Breakfast Cocoa 


is the great desideratum of Dyspeptics and those 
afflicted with weak nerves. 


Racahout des Arabes 


is an excellent food for invalids, and unrivaled in 
delicacy. All the above are for sale by Grocers 
and Spice Dealers throughout the country. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
LADIES, 
ASK FOR 


CLARK’S O. N. T. 
SPOOL COTTON 
AND TAKE NO OTTER. 


It te the best Thread made for Hand or Machine 
few 


THE GRAND GENTRAL RANCE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


d for Circulars. JOHN Q. Diam: 
fen “92 Beekman Ste, Cit 


JAMES V. SCHENCK, 
183 Canal St., New York, 


will be to see all friends and 


JAS. T. ALLEN. & Cco., 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE, |: 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 


LARCE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 
OF 


Rich and Medium-Priced Work 
at Manufacturer’s Prices, 
Now on exhibition at their extensive Warerooms 


Nos. 185 and 187 Canal St., 
NEW YORK. 


ARE. YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN BUY 


NEW YORK ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY’S 
CHEMICAL PAINT, 


inting. get a paint that is much handsomer, and will last three 


and save one-third the cost of 

times as long, as any Otaer paint in the w 

many of x ye 

be of strictly | y pure h te Lead, wine. and Lin 
Sample 


ay — =e Is on over. cas hundred thousand of the finest buildings in the country, 
ears and now look as well as 


seed Oil. 
ors sent free. Address N. Y¥. ENAMEL PAINT COo., 108 Chambers St.. New York. 


when first put op. Warranted to 


Lace Shawls 


own importation, in all newand elegant designs, event sacrifice. A Real Lace 
ap — f extra fine quality and most desirable 


THREE PAIR 


N KID GLOVES for #2.75. SIX PAIR, $5.50. TWELVE PAIR, $10. 50. 


lege 


OF BEST TW 


0O-BUTTO 
Any color or size. Single pair sent, post-paid, for One Dollar. To avoid loss, send P. O 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 353 8th Ave., N. ¥. City. 
A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, and Dress Trimmings. Price-lists sent free on ap- 


plication. 


pattern, for $10, sent C. O, D., with privi- 


O. Order. 


CROSSEET 


Wholesale Stock at Retail. 


NEW SPRING STYLES JUST OPENED. 


ENGLISH VELVETS 


BODY BRUSSELS from 
= TAPESTRY from 


BEST LOWELL 


J. & J. W. 


320 & 322 Broadway, Cor. Pearl St., New York. 


CARPETS. 


Are You to Paint? 


« |AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Hundreds of beptimontaie from owners of Aye finest residences in the country, with sample Card of 


Colors, furnished free by dealers generally, an 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East River St., Cleveland, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &e. 
TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, 


Bre ba, Seeds, yee Tools, Rustic and Wire 
Work, Flower Po Vases, ‘i'rellises, Ferneries,. 
Florists “Garden Furniture and Dec- 
orations, in variety; a choice stuck of Foreign and 
Domestic and Gre productions, 
for sale Be WE =, No 18s Hawe- 
ley St., ( ~ No. 3). Mass. 


PLANT NOW! 
Send for Catalogues. 
BDEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING 


ROSES! 


POT PLANTS 


SUITABLE IMMEDIATE 
NT SAFELY BY MAIL POsSTPAID, 


For 10c. additional =e send ** MAGNIFICENT PRE- 

MIUM ROSE.” Elegant Descriptive Catalogue sent 

free to all who apply. ; 
THE DINGEE CONARS co., 


ERS, 
West ¢ Grove, Co., Pa. 


PLANTS AND SEEDS 


FOR EVERYBODY. 


Our new handsomely illustrated Catalogue for 
1875 is now ready. Sent two OD re- 
ceipt of aletter-stamp. Address 

BELLEVUE NURSERY ‘COMPANY 
Pa terson, New Jersey. 


Circulars to all applicants with stamp. 


HEXAMER’S PRONC-HOE. 
Price $1.50. 
“A man with one of these can do poverss times as. 
much was as with a common hoe.”--An "st. 
“We know of nothing that will at all compare 
with it.”,—Country Gentkhman. 
“It will do double the work of any hand Sage 
ment within our knowledge.’ ’—Horticulturis 
. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water a 'N. ¥. 
cultural Seeds, Fertilizers. 


OVER 28,000 IN USE. 
| 


The _ Best for Practical Purposes, 
EN SIZES. For —— by Hardware Dealers: 
aah and by the Makers, 


CRAHAM, & PASSMORE, 
31 Market Street, Phila. 


nts to sell our self-at- 
ing Closet-Pins, Picture 
ta For 
THURSTON 
St. Boston, 


WAN 


Knobs, Fenders, &c.; pro 
Washington 


=O saved. DIRECT.— 


AGENTS WANTED best, 
Bible eve i, PUBLISH for our extra terms to 
NAL P NG CO., 


Agents. PHILA- 
DELPBHIA and CHICA 


$72 EACH WEEK. 


wanted everywhere. Business strictly 
timate. Particulars free. Address J. WORTH 
St. Louis, Mo. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 


The Utility Adjustable Table. 
y be raised or lowered 


to on uit any person or par | — 
pose and folded _ be ing 
away mom 


n 
vateable to ladies. in 
ting and basting, a luxury 
in the sick room, a treasure 
in the nursery, and un- 
equaled for writing, study, 


without cost of carriage 
anywhere in the countey fully aparenteed. Send 
for circular and quote 
* LAMBIE, SARGENT CO. 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
793 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the following HARD an 
WOODS, planed for use, 1-8, 3-16, 


Hey ag and u Ces accom y orders. 
tinwood, olly, Walnut, Mahogany, 
bony, Red and White Cedar, Bird’s-eye Maple, etc. 


a Cc. READ co. 
186 to 200 Lewis of 5th & 6th Sts., 
*,* Orders by have prompt and at- 
tention. Inclose stamp for Ca and Price-list. 


HATCH’S SPRING BED BOTTOM. 


¢ ed for 
softest. easi d Spring a the wo 
Delivered at any R. R. 
River, free of f freight. on Feeelpt 0 of ‘Retail otal 
Agent 8 wanted ever 


LIST. 
ft. 3in. x ft 


4" 9" 
4° 


2" 6" 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., Mrs 


W. 8. BLUNT, 77 Beekman 8t., N. Y. Agent. 
Depot fer the People’s Pumps. 


” 


| 


GENTS—46,00 Boxes CHANG CHANG sold 

last month. Nece us soap. A beautiful 

Oil Chromo given with each box for 3 cts. Goods 

and dow. Saas. free. Chang Chang Mfg. Co., 
Boston, 


AGENTS 


the season to m large i ag 
EXCELSION MFG MICH. 


o you wisk to make Money +S 


ou can b ots. for Be pax my Pictu 
N cts. for 4 page List Prices,o 
‘25 cts. for sample Steel neveving. 
E. E. PERINE. Publisher, 66 Reade 8t.. N. Y. 


Fancy Nov- 


SMON EY sI 
SMITH, 64 and 66 Cortlandt street, N. Y. 


“Brightest and Best” 
NOW READY! 


Advance orders for over 75,000 
copies of “BRIGHTEST AND 
BEST” have been received up 
to April 19th. We feel assured 
that “BRIGHTEST AND 
BEST” will prove to be the 
most popular of all our Sunday 
Bottoms | School Song Books. Our facil- 
ities will enable us to issue 
5,000 copies every working 
day. Orders are being filled in 
turn, and all can rely on receiv- 
ing their books at the earliest 
possible moment. One copy in 
paper cover sent for examina- 
tion on receipt of 25 cents, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York, 


91 Washington Street, Chicago, 


MENEELYS’ BELLS, | 


For Caurehes, Se known to the public since 
are MENE > L 
DERY, ce wane Troy, N. ¥. ew Patent 


Mountings. Catalogues free. Wo 
BUCKEYE BELL. FOUNDRY. 
Retablished in 1537. 

Buperier Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted 


arran 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnatl. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 


Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
gs? Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS | 


Made of the Patent Flastic Felt. For ess 
address H. D. OS STERMOOR, flice, 7 
Pearl Street. Box 4. 


BLYMYER 


Manufacturing Co.’s 
BELLS. 


TONED. 
LOW PRICED. 
WARRANTED 


Catalogues sent free on 
application 


BLYMYER MFG. CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 
Established 1848. 
ROBERT PATON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School, Church, and Sunday-School Furnitare, 


Their PATENT RE- 
VERSIBLE SETTEES 
are the acknowledged fa- 
vorites where Sunday- 
Bchool and Lecture 
Rooms are combined, be- 
ing easily adjusted to 
either. 


7 26 Grove St., N. ¥. 
*,* llustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
with stamp. 


BOY. J. & P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


MICROSCOPES 


to $500, for scientific 
and the of the family circle. 


ing G Spy Gases, Telescopes an 
deseriptions Mis. Optician, 49 Nassau 8t., N. 


C.&N.W. 


ES, 


Buy TICKETS via the Cuicaao & 
NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY for 


“SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, ar Blame 
Denver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council 
Yankton, Sioux City, Dubuque, Winona, rag 


Pavl, Duluth, Marquette, oughton, Han- 
cock, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Madison, and Milwaukee. 


This is the Pioneer line between Chicago and 
the —— Coast, and was the first to connect with 
the t Pacific roads, and form the OVERLAND 
ROUTE. This line is the shortest rail line between 
Chicago and Omaha; the track is of the best steel. 

rau ; and all the appointments are first-class. The 
trains that run over this line are made up of ele- 

nt — Pullman Palace Drawing Room and 
leepin hes t expressly for this line, luxu- 
rious, well lighted and we ventilated d Day Coaches, 
and pleasant lounging and smokin The cars 
are all equip the celebrated Miller Safety 
Platform, an 
——— Safety air Brakes, and every other ap- 
ce that has been devised for 
paseenger trains. All trains are run 
word, this GREAT CALIFORNIA 
the best and smoothest track , and the must ele- 
gant and comfortable equipment of any road in 
he West; and has no superior in the yin ant A It 
is cuneutly the favorite route with Chicagoans 
traveling west, and is acknowledged by the travel- 
ing public to be the popular line Soe “9 
Western lIow Nebraska, W 
Idaho 
c Slope, as well as to ull points north and 
north-went of Chicago. 


On the arrival of the trains from the East 
or South, the trains ef the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway leave CHICAGO as follows: 


For Council Bluffs, Omah and 
California, Two through trains daily, with 
Pullman ace wing Room and ng 
Cars through to Council Bluffs. 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two. 
through trains daily, with 
Cars attached on both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace 
attached, and running through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Winona and points in Minnesota, 
One through train daily. 

For Dubuque, via F rt, Two through 
trains daily, h Pullman Cars on night ‘wale. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clin- 
ton, Two through trains daily, with Pullman 
Cars on night train. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two 
trains daily. Pullman Cars to Missouri Val- 
ley Junction. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the 
Overland Sleepers on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, for all points west of the Missouri River. 

All Ticket Agents sell wort by this route. 
ular route is u 


d Safet e Br Well 
e 
track Rails, the Celebrated 


passen all the’ COMFORTS IN MODERN 

ILWAY TRAVELING. 

MARVIN HUGAHAITT, Gen’ Superintendent. 

W. H. STENNETT Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


for runni 


3 1 00 
CROSSLEY, 
| 
| 
4 tracts with importers for their samples. Haltf- 
pound samples mailed on receipt of 25c. and &c. 
' postage. Send for Circular. Agents wanted. 
THOMAS CHUTE, 131 Water St., New York. »! urches, is, Farms, 
actorics, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Ciocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
| | 
Y, 
a= 
| games OF camp. Strong, 
great variety of style and a 
=\= price. By our system you ti 
= can have one delivered |) FO 
ij 
> 
— 
EZ. 
4 
Fig 2 
| 
| 
Comf 
and 
of f Trains, the Regularit 
rT) y Oo 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. No. 19. 


Riscellany. 


FUMING THE PROMENADE. 


E are not exactly disciples of the 

Traskian school, although our 
practice guarantees us against the ne- 
cessity for any of the late anti-tobacco 
reformer’s pungent tracts. Still, in be- 
half of many suffering and indignant 
lady friends and subscribers, as well as 
in our own behalf, we protest against 
the presence of cigars in the crowded 
promenade. We may not be disposed to 
ride a reformade against smokers, never- 
theless—as the amiable Susan Nipper 
would have said—neitber are we inclined 
to be “‘a Fox’s Martyr.’’ And it comes 
very near to a martyrdom that we are 
exposed to every pleasant day as we 
walk to and from our office. We are 
not exactly the victims of Smithfield 
fires, but we are sometimes exceedingly 
victimized by Chestnut street smoke! 
Imagine yourself, fair reader, or pipe- 
abhorring reader, caught in a “‘ jam’”’ on 
the promenade, wedged tightly into the 
surging crowd. Just before you are a 
colored messenger-boy, a brace of State- 
house loafers, and a gentlemanly-looking 
trio in shining silk hats and kid gloves. 
Every one of them has a cigar in his 
mouth, several of them abominably 
mean ones at that. The smoke rolls 
back into your face. Eyes, nostrils, 
mouth, lungs are full of it. You cough, 
wheeze, turn to the right, to the left, 
but the fuming Nemesis pursues you. 
The “jam” breaks; the crowd moves 
on. Now you will escape? Ah, no! 
The colored messenger lad has indeed 
dodged through the crowd, and taken 
himself off with his penny weed. But 
there is a fuming quartette still swinging 
leisurely along just in front of you! 
There is no escape for a block at least, 
unless, indeed, you retreat iuto a shop- 
doorway, to let the smokers [pass on; 
and then you are liable to fall upon quite 
as bad, or even worse a fate. Will 
“gentlemen” smoke cigars in a crowded 
street? Or perhaps we had better alter 
the phrasing, and ask, Ought “ gentle- 
men’ to smoke in a crowd? We know 
some gentlemen, at least, who are wed- 
ded to their post-prandial cigars, who 
would judge that they had committed 
au unpardonable offense against the 
plainest laws of good breeding, should 
they carry their fumes into the public 
and crowded streets, and puff them into 
the faces of ladies. Really, the evil is a 
serious one. Among other centennial 
reforms, let us also have a promenade 
where citizens and strangers, ladies and 
gentlemen, can get a breath of clean air. 
If the smokers must burn their tobacco 
on Chestnut street, Jet them keep to the 
north side, and blow their fumes into 
each other’s faces.—Presbyterian. 


Two MINISTERS MADE ONE.—The 
Fond du Lac Commonwealth tells how it 
was done. Brother Bullock, says Zion’s 
Herald, will be remembered by many of 
our readers as a recent alumpus of our 
Boston Theological School. Thus runs 
the story: 

“Tuesday evening a company met at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Watrous, on 
Forest street, Fond du Lac, Wis., to wit- 
mess the marriage of the Rey. A. M. Bul- 
lock, of the Wisconsin Conference, and 
Miss Georgia Benedict, of this city. The 
ceremony was performed by Bishop R. 
8S. Foster, who was assisted by Rev. W. 
P. Stowe, Presiding Elder of the Mil- 
waukee District, and Rev. L. P. Bullock, 
brother of the groom. The ceremony 
was brief, appropriate, impressive, and 
beautiful. The bride will be remember- 
ed as a lady minister connected with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and whose 
labors have resulted in much good in 
many portions of our State. The happy 
pair of preachers received hearty con- 
gratulations from their friends. 


County, whither they will go in a few 
days.’ 


EXCURSIONS. 


R SLIFF. COLLEGE POINT. 
r GENER 


a Or excursion i 

Apply to H. "DUBOIS, No. 119 South tr TN ow 
Zork, or to J. E. CORNELL, No. 4 Court Street. 


Their city 
new home will be at Burlington, Racine Cinssies 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


At the great fire in Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, where three quarters of a million of 
property was destroyed, there was one fire- 
fighter that stood true to its test,the Herring 
Safe, which the following facts bear witness. 
“All our books and papers are saved that 
were in your safes.’’ Hon. Gabriel Bouck, 
S. H. May & Bro., B. L. Bigger, E. Heath, 
A. Sanford, H. Jones, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Their principal office is at 251 Broadway, N.Y. 


READ Dr. Colton’s remarkable state- 
ment, respecting his dental use of laughing 
gas, among the advertisements. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Speller’s Vadc-Mecum, 


Webster’s Pocket 


ed from Webster's esto, 


a careful selection of more 
than 18,000 of the most important words of 
the language: and contains Tables of oucy. 
and Measure, Abbreviations. 
ases, Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the 
and the ‘Modern 
Spelling, &c.., ; 
nd u Sa et companion extant. It is 
beautifully nted on — per, and bound in 
Morocco, eweg gilt edge 1. For sale every- 
where. Sent by mail on Feceipt of the price. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


Publishers of Webster’s School Dictionaries, 
138 and 1140 Grand Street, N. Y. 


WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE SHOULD 
KNOW, 


The Reproductive Functions in Man 
and the Lower Animals. 
By B. G. WILDER, of CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
With Twenty-six Illustrations, $1.50. 
This is in no sense a medical book. It is de- 
signed with especial reference to the needs of 
students and non-professional readers, and 
also with the view to invest an important sub- 
ject with scientific interest for every intelli- 
aspect under which young ple es 
are liable to their first im 


ages, Rules for 
ing the most complete 


of this kind in a way to elevate as w 
enlighten the mind is shown in the present 
volume, which contains nothing to which the 


most oeere nature can reasonably object.”’ 


—Boston a 


MISS ROVEL, 


By Vicror CHERBULIEZ, 


Translated by Frances A. Shaw. A charming 
story. lvol. 8vo. paper. 50 cents. 


HALF HOUR RECREATIONS 


in Popular Science 1 vol. crown 8vo. Clo. I- 
lustrated with woodcuts and colored plates. 


“Tt would be impossible to overestimate the 
value of the information contained in this 
volume. Itisa perfect Thesaurus of enter- 
taining knowledge.’’— Boston Traveller. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of the price by 


ESTES & LAURLAT, Boston. 
JUST READY. 
The Authorship of Shakespeare, | 


By NATHANIEL FIOLMES, late Royall Professor of 
Law in Harvard University. In one vvlume, 
crown 8yo. Cloth, $2.50. (Third edition.) 

. A new edition, ounereed See 4 a hundred pages of 
new matter, of a first 
among the hooks thate the theory o 
con’s authorship of Shakespeare. any this edition 
Judge Holmes extended correspondence 
with Mr. Spedd and | others which sets the whole 
case in a acest on interesting fo 

*,* For sale nagotore and by the Publishers, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
2711 and 113 William Street, New York, 


pabtahers of School Books and Church Hymn and 
Tune Books for all denominations. Catalogue free. 


j=9~ Send for Catalogue of JAS. R. 
OSGOOD & CO’S Popular and Standard 


Works. 
FREE. 


On application, a Specimen Copy of 


The National Sunday School Teacher 


will be sent for examination to any one, by ADAMS, 
BLACKMER & LYON PUB. Culenae. 


Books in World ! 


ublished. | 
author 
Illustrated 
and portrait. Inclose the price toy letter 
HAZZARD & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, Monongahels City, Pa. 


BSED. STORY OF THE 
, in ucing, as t characte 
Rev. money Ward Beecher Rev. T. De Witt + 
Matled ~ prominent preachers. Cloth, $1.50. 


t of pri b we 
of p & CO. 


ns, 
Own are entirely new and EXC 
OWN. 


EECHER.. —PRAY FROM PLYMOUTH 
B PULPIT, by Rev. tok Y WARD BEECHER. 
Stenographically re ited. 


ALBERT MASON, abl New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


HISTORY OF ENCLAND 
OR THE LAST TEN 
See Vol. of Cassell’s illustrated Com- 


picts: ete in itself 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, B’dway, 


LIPPINCOTT’S MACAZINE 


a profusely illustrated, refined, able, brilliant, en- 
tertaining and instructive periodical. 


CHLIEMANN’S TROJAN DISCOVER- 

1ES. (Illustrated). 

Bayard Taylor’s account of the Explorations of 
Dr. Schliemann on the Field of Ancient Troy is 
published in TRIBUNE EXTRA No. 15. Price, 
post-paid, 2) cents. Seven Tribune Extra Pam- 
phiets to any address in the United States for $1. 
Send for circular. Address THE TRIBUNE, New 
York, 


NAT U a weekly Illustrated Jour- 
9 nal of Science. @5 a year. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
24 Astor Place, New York. 


Bors for BUILDERS. Send for Citalogee. 
A. J. Bicknell & Co., 27 Warren 8t., New York 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


E. D. 


Branch Offices. | Hg 

Capital, . "st {000,000 fete] 

Assets, Jan’y 1. 1875, 2,606,235 97 
217,405 54 


Liabilities, 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


TOOL CHESTS, 
With Best Tools only. 
Fleetwood Scroll Saws, Designs, 


Wood, etc. 
Send for circular to 


JAS. T. PRATT & CO., 

53 FULTON &ST., N. Y. 
new Stock of Car- 
pet«, Oil Cloths, 

ttings, ete. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


A. SPENCER, 
399 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


GREAT SALE OF 


MILLINERY COODS. 
JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, 


Will offer on MONDAY, MAY 10, the largest as- 
sortment of FRENCH CHIP 


Bonnets and Round Hats, 


ever before offered by any rr retai] house in this city. 


These goods have been sen received per late steam- 
ers, and ore the latest PARIS shapes. 


ENGLISH AND STRAW GOODS. 


Will open on MOND of Ladies’ 
Misses’, Children’s UND HATS, many of 


them new shapes, just out for May 

200 cases of Ladies’ Fine MILAN BAIR HATS 
and BONNETS, at $1, $1 25, $1 38, and $1 50 ea 

19 cases of Misses’ and ildren’s Ou ND 
each. in MILAN and LEGHORN, from 75c. to $2 


< ot Boys’ HATS, 75c., 85c., $1, 
$12 25, et 30. and $2 each 
French Trimmed Bonnets and 
Round Hats. 
Will open on WEDNESDAY oe THURSDAY 
3 a of the latest PARIS STYLE 
We have made special arrangements to have new 


styles sent to us every two weeks from the LEAD- 
ING MILLINERY HOUSES OF PARIS. 


MILLINERY MATERIALS. 


ies can select their own materials, and have 


Lad 
thefr Bonnets and Hats Made Up or Trimmed from 
the latest FRENCH Patterns by = = artists at 


less than-half the cost of Imported Bo 
The following departments are replete with all 
he latest novelties ; 


FRENCH FLOWERS, HOSIERY, 
RIBBONS, 

LACE LADIES" a nd CHIL- 
EMBROIDERIES DRE UNDERWEAR 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, SILK TIES 
FANCY GOODS, and SILK SCA 


Great Bargains in 


BLACK SILKS. 


Having made large purchases of BLACK and 
PLAIN gg 2 SILKS at the late auction 
sales. will offer on Y fine BLA 

DRESS SILKS at #1 25, $150, $175, $2, $238, $2 50, 


$2 76. and $3 
These wre %3 per cent. roms than ae 
prices. Remples cont on application for com 
| Parasols and 
Sun Umbrellas. 


ntion to our INCOMPAR- 
tyles of 


The Silks are ene ve yee and the han- 

NEW and UNIQUE. are mounted in 

gold. silver, ivory, hora, ne, natural, and 
ancy carved sticks. 


We snvite specia atte 
ABLE stock in this depart 


We beg to state that we shall offer all the above 
goods at our usual low prices. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 


Nos. 34 and 36 East 14th st., 
UNION SQUARE, 


Call and examine the 


THONET 


THE FIFTH AVENUE 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Fifth Avenue, corner Fifty-fifth Street, 
Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., Pastor. 


The sale of Pews in this church will take place. 
on 


MONDAY EVENING, MAY 17, at 7:30. 


Diagrams of pews may be obtained on Friday,. 
May \4, at the church. 

A Committee of the Board of Trustees will be in 
attendance at the new church on the afternoons 
of the 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th of May, between the 
hours of 3 and 5 o’clock, to give all information re- 
quired. 

The church will be opened in the evening on 
Thursday and Friday, May 13 and 14. 


36 First-Class Medals, 
AUSTRIAN 


BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. 


808 Broadway. 808 


Farnitare of all kinds for Par- 
lors. ed nd Dining-Rooms, 
ibrarie es, Cottages, Restaurants, 


lis, etc.,. etc. 
ture: a o 


chairs, Sofa etc. 

Children’s furniture a specialty. 

This furniture can be had Caned 
or 

fan d Seats are by for the pens 
o 6 neither too nor 
hard, light and cool 
and very healthy. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


H. O'NEILL & CO..,. 
327 and 329 Sixth Avenna. 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, MAY 10, . 
IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Straw Goods. 


CHIP HATS in all shapes in Black, White,. 
Grey, Brown, and the Ecru tints, from $1 25 to $4 & 
each; large assortment of fine Milan Hats and 
Bonnets; Misses’ School Hats in large variety at 
very low prices. 


OUR TRIMMED HATS, 


for elegance of shape and richness of trimming, 
cannot be surpassed. 

The great increase of our business over all other 
houses in the millinery trade attests our superior- 


ity. 
RIBBONS. 


Fine Black GROS-GRAIN RIBBONS, Nos. 12 and 
15, at 

All the NEW SPRING SHA DES, Nos. 9, 12, 16, 
and 22, at Equally Low Prices. 

SASA RIBBONS, 7, 8, and 9 inches, in all shades. 


LADIES’ TIES, 


THE LARGEST RETAIL ASSORTMENT IN 
THE CITY!!! 


Flowers, 
Feathers, 
Wreaths, 
Montures, 
Garlands, 
IN ENDLESS VARIETY 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Large assortment of new and exquisite designs: 
in made-up Lace Articles, Sleeveless Jackets, &c.. 


RUFFLINCS. 
AT ALL PRICES. _ 
EMBROIDERIES. 


Great variety of patterns, at very low prices. 


KID CLOVES. 


Choice assortment of Kid gloves in all the new 
Spring shades; also, opera colors, two, three, and 
five buttons. 


Misses’, 
Children’s and 
 tnfant’s Dresses. 
IN ALL THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


O°-NEILL’S, 
327 and 329 6th Ave., and 103 W. 20th St. 


z ; 
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Wise 
4 
a possible to present information 
r 
| 
its 
selling the cheap edition of the Britisl 
sen any reader 0 
TRISTIAN UNION at the following prices: Thé 
| British classics. Shakespeare, 60 cents; Byron, 50 
| cents, Scott, cents; Goldsmith. cents; Burn 
| ‘ 
SE eave Pier No. (Peck Rast 
River, (Sunday excepted.) at 9 o'clock -M.; 
rotarning. eave Sea Cliff 3:30 P. M.; City 
De af Coll oint, 4:30: stopping at 334 St. each wa 


May 12, 1875. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NOW READY. 
THE 
Magnificent New Lawn Game, 


QUOITET. 


This is certainly bound to be the most popular 

LAWN GAME resented fo the public, as it is 

SIMPLE, CHEA REMEL CTIVE, 

and requires but “LITTLE PACH. It does not 

nece istiate a perfectly level sward as in Croguei, 

bence can be used ie Send for Circulars. 
Manufactured and 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
G24, 626 and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Superior to al] other collections fur the 
encouragement of CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING. 


On the receipt of a Postal Card order, we will 
es of the 
bookie ‘ite method, merits; 
a few Specimen Pages, and Testimonials 
Chu and others using it. 


Prices a3 low as any, and lower than many. 
PUBLISHED BY 


fvison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


DR. ROBINSON’S 
New — and Tune Book, 


companion to “ Songs for the the 


same edit 
PSA AND HYMNS AND. 


VAL SONGS has all the Psalms 
nging. 


to music, and is the best and aban 
tant, to promote pure congregat 

- FOR THE BARCTUAEY is 

choirs and congregatio and has en- 

oy est sale ever ascorded toa hymn end 

th book in thts country. 
es Of either or both of 

compilat tions be sent to the 


Pastor or Motte 
Committee of any Church a 
of books, to be urned if not ado opted. 


Address the Publishers, 
A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


111 & 113 William St., N. Y. 
or 113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 


SPLENDID 


ASSORTMENT OF 


MOQUETS and VELVET CARPETS 


JUST RECEIVED. ALSO 
Body Brussels, Tapestries, 
Ingrains and Three-plys, 
OU Cloths, Lace Curtains, 
Upholstery, &c., 
AT 
J. G LATIMER’S, 
201 and 203 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 


Pier and Mantel Glasses, 


Mattresses, Spring Beds, 
Etc., 


Of any House in the United States, which they 
offer to retail at Wholesale prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain. Oi! Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old piace 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, side — 
Geods sent to any part of the country free of charge. 


Produce 


their place as 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO. 


. (Post Office Address, Box 4925,) 
NEW YORK, 


Corsets oh their sales 
for 1874 exceedin 


1 ,000,000. 


The eminently or quality 
of these corsets is be ug more and more 
eciated. Teer have already taken 

he mos pe 

| have received the 
est aw over and in competition 
with the. heretofore best-known 


All the best dealers keep them. 


‘ORSETS 


THE 


he 
makes. 


Each pair has clasps with four hooks. 


Each 


and dara 


corset is woven in one plece, 
trimmed and finishedinauniform man- 

provein use forta 


uality,and will 
le, stylish 


REED & BARTON, 


MANU FACBURERS 


Hine Silver Plated 
TABLE WARE, 


TAUNTON, Mass., AND 
-2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


FOR LIVERPOOL 


(VIA QUEENSTOWN). 


CARRYING THE U. 8. MAIL. 


TUESDAY. 


LEAVING PIER No.46,N.R., 
AS FOLLOWS: 
WISCONSIN, MAY 8TH, AT 3 P.M. 
For steerage and intermediate tickets, at current 
rates, apply at No. 29 Broadway. For Cabin pass- 


age, at $80 or $85, gold (according to stateroom), 
apply at No. 63 Wall Street. 


WILLIAMS & GUION. 


My 


Uy) 
Lif) My, 


RANK’S CRAVE CUARDS. 


Designed for the purpose o the sym- 
metry of burial mounds, an he usual 
Head and Foot Stones more fee and 
nently in position. lustrated Ontaloguee fur 
nished on 

MOS RANK & CO., Salém, Ohio. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 
GRAND CENTRAL 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


IES’, GENTS’ 
AND CHILDREN’S FURNISHING CORTON 
UNDERCLOTHING, LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
SUMMER SUITS, OTION WARES, 
MILLINERY,. RIBBONS STRAV VEL- 
VE PARASOILS, UMBREL BRONZES, 
PARIANS, BOOKS. Stationery, les. 
Pe es, Soaps, Toys, ag Dolls’ Furnish. 
ing Trimmings, Wors Can 

an otted Fruits. M Meats’ &c. g Machines. 


and Keeping including 
CHINA, GLASS AND SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
| THE LA EID %8c. pair, 


GOODS PACKED aie o: OF CHARGE. | 
Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


HERRING’S SAFES 


For Dwellings. 


“re 


— 


WHY 


= 


Over One Thousand Herring’s Safes have 
been “Tried by Fire’ and Preved Trust- 
worthy. 


HERRING & CO., 
251 and 252 Broadway, New York, 
56 and 60 Sudbury St., Boston. 
When you write mention the Christian Union. 


THE BEST for 


Winding ane and 
BUY NO MORE CHEAP SWISS WATCHES. 
ASK TO SEE 


THE NEW ELGIN WATCH, 
NAMED 


66 
T. M. AVERY,’’ 
The BEST WATCH. for the money, now 
made in the World. 
Each Watch the Com- 
pearing sir Trade Mark, is accom- 
MEDAL, bearing the name 


panied 
the watch, Guaranteeing 


uality. 
For sale by all Sewelete. 


BLAKE’S PATENT | 


Stone and Ore Breaker 
Crushes all hard and brittle sub- 


> of 


? te. d 
BLAKE CRUSHER CO. 
New Haven, 


THE QUARTER-CENTENNIAL 
oF 


Stamford Military Institute 


READING POSITION, 


THE WILSON 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


Thirty Changes of Position, 


Parlor, Library, Invalid Chair, Child’s Crib, 
Bed, or Lounge. Combining beauty, light- 
neas, strength, simplicity, and comfort. Man- 
ufactured of the best wrought iron and rivets. 
Strong Casters, made purposely for the Chairs. 


Everything to an Exact Science. 


FIRST DIPLOMA 
AWARDED AT THE 


American Institute and Brooklyn In- 
dustrial Institute. 
PRICE-LIST OF CHAIRS. 
Chairs are Rated According to Upholstery. 
Frames are all alike—Extra japanned, Gold 
pholster n r an or 
strong ‘filled | swith plexed Moss, 
fringe, &c., exactly to 

etron 
Uphol ~ dey ny in Best 1, Green, Crimson or 
an Union Re ed with Curled Hatr.. 
in Wool ‘Fe Green, Crimson, 
Bl with Curled Hair.... .... 
C Six Sik and Wool 
e or Ta 
$60to 75 
in Silk Figured Brochie 
otelines, Silk Fringes, &c., or Russia 
or Moroceo Leather, from 75 to 150 


Desk Fixtures are portable, and can be attached 
at any time on any frame, f6 extra. 


Frame for medical Chair, with stirrups, &c., $10 
extra. Address 


The Wilson Adj. Chair Mfg. Co., 


592 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Circular. 
State the paper you saw this in. 


WADE & CUMMING, 


Gents’ Youth’s, and Boys’ 


CLOTHING, 


In Every Variety, at Extremely 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


261 and 263 Eighth Ave., cor. 23d Street, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
READY-MADE AND CUSTOM DEPARTMENTS. 


D'DE JONGH'S 


OD} IVER()I2 


Prescribed by the most eminent Ph nyeneintin as the 


safest, speediest, und most effectual remedy for 


Congumoesiog | and Diseases of the Chest. 


+ | Debi it Infi til w ti ° 


Proved by 25 years’ medical experience to be 
IMMEASURABLY SUPERIOR to every other KIND. 


In countless instances where other varieties of 
Cod Liver Oil had been long and copiously admin- 
istered with little or no benefit, 


DR. DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 


has s ily arrested the progress of disease, and 
com etely health. 


Sole ONLY in Seon ed IMPERIAL Half-Pints nts by 
e principal Druggists in the UNITED STA 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77 Strand, London. 


Will be celebrated by a Reunion of Its former | tpre® mate ae 
Teachers and Students, June 17, 1875. All who of 
ere connected with the school under the princi- pevised B ts, 3 
Iship of R. EB. Rice, from 1850 to "64, of W. C. | and ziegs™* SE 
Willcox from "64 to "72, or of Willcox & Flint, from Est &L 
"T2 to this date, are cordially invited to be present ret. W ret, 
A, ctreu lar with full details will be mailed 
who sen G 
5 x, Stamford, 


DRHATEIELDS| 
% 
\237 17): 
| 
When next requiring corsets, fai] not 
< E- to try them. Be sure the corset you 
é buy has one of the labels here printed. 
Should your storekeeper not have them, 
¢ send measure of waist in inches, en- 
price, and we will send post- 
TAT Fe paid. naneat box, a Charm for 5vc., 
uty for 7ic., A. A. for$i, Fifth cTATES 
= Up Avenue for $1.50. iTED > ORSET 
The Charm is a plain, firm corset; WN ewYo 
16 bones, hemmed selvace. Beauty— 
— Extra fine, ribbed breast, 16 bones, thor- 
oughly bound. A. A.—Full ribbed. ex- 
and laceedge. Fifth Awenue—Very 
4 fine; 50 bones; a superb corset; thor- 
— 
z 
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GY 
ony 
_]WATCHE St. 
stances to any required size. 
kind of STONE for ROADS 
| | | dress 
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